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Eagle Plume is one of America’s 

| | outstanding lecture’ entertainers. 

His fascinating programs are do- 

ing a great deal to arouse public 

ORF opinion in the United States to 
the realization of conditions on 

‘ some of the Reserves in that coun- 


try. 
ORE AGLE PLUME — AMERICA’S FOREMOST INTERPRETER OF INDIAN LIFE, LORE, CULTURE Charles Eagle Plume was born 


and brought up on a Montana 
Reservation, although he can pnly 
claim to be one-quarter “Red Man.” 
As a child he learned Indian ways 
and dance rituals which he uses 
with effect to illustrate his lec- 
tures, given in authentic dress of 
the plains. He shows his audi- 
ence the meaning behind the dance 
rituals and points out what they 
have learned from Native Ameri- 
cans. 


In these dramatic lecture enter- 
tainments, Eagte Plume electrifies 
his audiences with a spectatular 
program filled to the brim with 
humor, drama and_ sensational 
dancing. His costumes are magni- 
ficent. A dominating note of these 
programs is the basic similarity of 
all races in their early history and 
their independence in their growth 
toward higher civilization. Makes 
a strong plea for racial under- 
standing, based on experiences of 
history. 


On the platform he looks as 
fierce a warrior as ever rode the 
plains, in full war-paint and re- 
galia. Off stage he is a charming 
young man, with humorous grey- 
blue eyes, abundant black hair 
and a slightly olive complexion. 
When Eagle Plume is not touring 
the country on his _ lecture-pro- 
grams he runs an Indian relic shop 
in the South West. He has been 
known to buy up large collections 
for vast sums of money, but he 
is very particular to whom he sells 
his antiques. In fact he often re- 
fuses to sell to the ordinary cus- 
tomer, as he prefers to sell to mu- 
seums and collectors when he 
knows these treasures will be safe 
for posterity. 


Eagle Plume is interested in 
good modern workmanship from 
Canada, and would especially like 
to have some Blackfoot beaded 
moccasins, provided they are well 
made and not over $10.00. If you 
write, care of the NATIVE VOICE, 
we could forward your letter. 





It is hoped that Canadian audi- 
ences will soon have an opportu- 
nity to hear and be stirred by this 
unusual emissary of a colorful and 
worthwhile people. 
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War Dance Revived at Smithers 


SMITHERS, B.C., Sept. 7, 1948.—After a lapse of several years, the “Indian War Dance” 
was revived as a feature of the Telkwa Barbecue, held on Labor Day. The dance was held on 
the main street about 9:30 p.m., directly after the fire works display, a space being cleared and 


lighted by car headlights. 


Indians from several points com- 
peted, all wearing the same cere- 
monial costume, and doing the 
same dance, to the sound of the 
tom tom, rattles and native song. 


Though the songs sounded sim- 
ilar to white ears, one Indian wom- 
an explained each village, or group, 
had its “own” song. As the dancers 
warmed to their ritual, these songs 
were taken up and echoed by un- 
seen natives in the crowd, some of 
whom by day would probably not 
admit to their Indian heritage. 


The name Telkwa is native for 
“Down-Water” (down stream, or 
where the waters go down) and 
aptly describes the spot, as the 
sound of the rushing water, the 
wind in the tree tops, the tom tom, 
rattles and “rustle” of the em- 
broidered costumes, all bound up 
with the native song, to take us 


back to the days when only Red_ 


men roamed these lands. 

Someone laughed in the wrong 
place as any audience will some 
times. ; 

“Yeah?” a man remarked. “It’s 
funny now, but it wouldn’t have 
been, years ago.” “And don’t they 
know it!” another added with con- 
viction. 


Winning places, decided by the 
generous applause of the crowd, 
were awarded: ist to Isaac Tom of 
Fort Babine; 2nd, Mrs. Alex Til- 
joe, representing Telkwa; and 3rd, 
Mr. Alex Tiljoe (her husband), of 
Moricetown. Joseph Tom of Smith- 
ers and Dick Cowboy from Fort 
Babine did Exhibition Dances, not 
for competition but just for love 
of the old ritual. 


Mrs. E. Mitchell of Moricetown, 
and others, explained the dance 
as follows: “It is a War Dance. If 
your boy goes to war, or you have 
trouble — you send — we dance. 
Down (eiderdown or feathers, pure 
white)—go up. End trouble. Make 
peace.” 


Costume consisted of a_ black 
cloak embroidered with upright 
bands of sequins, beads or pos- 
sibly fish scales. These jingled as 
the dancers moved, and glittered 
in the fire light, or car light, in 
this case. Two beavers were em- 
broidered on the back of the cloak, 
face to face with a rabbit, I think, 
standing (or sitting upright as if 
drumming) between them. A heavy 
black skirt like a long kilt was 
worn under the cloak and head- 
dress consisted of a hand with light 
basket work above it, like an open 
mesh hat with the top of the crown 
removed. This open crown was 


Breakfast 
Time 
6:00 a.m. 











filled and refilled with pure white 
down, which in the heat generated 
by the dancers and the encircling 
crowd, floated up and up, like an 
inverted snow storm till it was lost 
in the protective darkness. 

One felt a strange desire to in- 
tercept some of these swirling, 
eddying particles and was weirdly 
reminded of the words of an old 


hymn, “Mercy drops round us are 
falling, but for the showers we 
plead.” . 

Let us hope that the revival of 
the annual “War Dance” may 
presage a period of Peace and 
Blessing for the Natives and the 
people of the Telkwa district gen- 


erally. 
? —K. CASLER. 





D. M. Mackay 
Heads Indian 
Affairs Dept. 


OTTAWA.—Appointment of D. 
M.MacKay, 58, to succeed R. A. 
Hoey as director of the Indian Af- 
fairs branch of the Resources De- 
partment was announced. 

Mr. MacKay formerly was super- 
intendent of the branch’s welfare 
division, and has been in the serv- 
ice since 1936. 

Mr. Hoey’s retirement was an- 
nounced last week. 


Mr. MacKay became interested 
in Indians and their problems fol- 
lowing the First World War, while 
conducting land surveys in the 
interior of British Columbia. 

Elected to the Provincial Legis- 
lature as member for the Cariboo 
in 1933, he resigned in 1936 to be- 
come Federal Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs for British Columbia, 
in charge of more than 25,000 In- 
dians. 

In 1947 he came to Ottawa as 
superintendent of welfare. 


INDIAN CHIEF, STOCKMAN 
HEADS 100-YEAR-OLD FIRM 


The head of a unique cattle-rais- 
ing concern arrived in Vancouver 
recently with a carload of pedigree 
beef stock. 

He is greying Chief Narciss 
Batiste George of Inkameep Indian 
reserve near Oliver, who operates 
an enterprise started by his grand- 
father nearly 100 years ago. 

The chief's four sons and two 
daughters help in the round-up of 
his 600 head of cattle. His wife 
and granddaughters run the cook- 
house for a family crew of cattle 
wranglers who have won prizes at 
many Interior rodeos. Both boys 
and girls ride and bulldog, rope 
and brand in the George crews. 

Chief George was a jockey in his. 
youth, and rode his father’s thor- 
oughbreds. He made a visit to 
Hastings Park track while in Van- 
couver. 

But fast-talking tipsters can look 
the other way—the chief keeps his 
money safely in a bank account, 
and never carries large sums. 

While in Vancouver, he looked 
for a suitable memorial to erect 
to the memory of a son who was 
killed in action in Italy during the 
Second World War. — Vancouver 
Province. 


Dr. and Mrs. Kelly 
Visit Oakland 


Dr. and Mrs. P. KR. Kelly will 
leave October 8th for Oakland, 
Calif., on a short visit to their son 
Jimmy and his wife. 

Dr. and Mrs, Kelly at present 
are on a four-month holiday for a 
rest. We regret Dr. Kelly’s health 
has not been the best of recent 
months. 








‘Special Award 





Pictured are Steve Charlie and 
his two younger sisters, children 
of Dominic Charlie, Capilano 
Reserve, West Vancouver. 

Steve is son of well-known Dom- 
inic Charlie. He specializes in fine 
leathercraft and copped a special 
award prize for a beautiful hand- 
bag at the recent P.N.E. Hobby 
Show; his only entry. 

He is now 24, though looks years 
younger, and spent three years at 
Coqualeetza Hospital for TB treat- 
ment. His leathercraft is his live- 
lihood, and he employs his time 
fashioning bookends, photo frames, 
wallets, key cases, albums, hand- 
bags, and just recently turned out 
a neat pair of moccasins. 


spieliaaanchaat 
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Call on us for... 


Northern Radio Telephones 
Husun Echo Sounders 
Allen Automatic Pilots 


SALES and SERVICE 
Compass Adjusting 


* 


The Ontario 


Hughes Owens Company 
Lid. 


PAcific 4953 


SISTER JAMES 
PASSES 


Dora James became the fir 
postulant when only 17 years , 
in the Sisters of Mary Immacula 
at Anaham, B.C. On August % 
Sister James died in St. Josep) 
hospital, Victoria, after an illne 
of some months. 

Sister James received her edu 
tion in the Kuper Island Inj 
School, and made application 
the newly-formed religious co 
munity for Indian vocations at Ar 
ham with a high recommendati 
from Father R. A. Lomb 
S.M.M., and was accepted. 

She entered with enthusiasm ; 
began to prepare for the day wh 
she would receive the habit. So 
she was joined by other aspiran 
to the sisterhood. The _ growi 
community was to have its f 
ceremony of Clothing on June 14 
but Sister James was not to | 
among the novices. Her he: 
had begun to fail some time a 
her admission to the communit 
She was in the hospital at W 
liam’s Lake, then St. Paul’s, Vs 
couver, and finally returned to § 
Joseph’s Hospital, Victoria, n 
her relatives. 

The funeral took place from tl 
chapel of the Kuper Island Indi 
School. The Mass, sung by Fath 
John Camirand, S.M:M., was 
tended by Archbishop Duke, 3 
Bishop Hill, of Victoria. 

Archbishop Duke gave the fi 
absolution. 

“Her sacrifice was complete, : 
like many another youthful sai 
she was called by God to h 
eternal reward.” 

The Archbishop also expre 
his appreciation for the care giv 
to the young postulant by the 
ters of St. Joseph’s hospital, af 
for the interest and help given 
the Indian Department. 

She is survived by her fathé 
two sisters and a brother. She 
also survived by her two comp 
ions of the novitiate, Sister Mé 
Mark and Mary of the Sac 
Heart.: 


Vancouver, B.C. 
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ALL OF. US FOREIGNERS 
XCEPT ME” 


TORONTO. — Magistrate O. M. 
Martin had a word of advice for 
bree men convicted of common as- 
suit in a row which developed 
shen two of them were called “for- 
igners.” 

“This is a country of many na- 
tionalities and people should not 
sg) around calling each other for- 
digners,”” he said. 

“As far as that goes,” he told the 
bree, “all of us here are foreign- 
except me.” 

The magistrate is a full-blooded 
ix Nations Indian. 

He put the trio on $100 bond to 
keep the peace for one year—Van- 
eouver Sun. 

























































































The Eternal Indian 


Ontario Magistrate O. M. Martin, 
an Iroquois Indian, said: “I am the 
mly one in this court who is not 
a foreigner.” 

There are those who will say he 
has only to go a little further back 
be a foreigner, for the Indian 
also migrated here. 


That, however, is’ not ll. 
Through all the ages that men have 
been on earth and searching it and 
its seas for food, they have been 
coming to. the Americas—all races 
but one. No Indian ever came. 
There are no Indians elsewhere to 
come. This double continent, these 
Americas, developed their own In- 
dians who make up one of the 
races that have come through all 
of time. 


The Indian’s unique characteris- 
ic is his evasion of labor and re- 
ponsibility, even for wealth, and 
the assumption of these by the 
squaw. 

New stock still assumes these 
tharacteristics in as little as three 
She Mot four generations. — Old Timer. 
News-Herald. 























































Beloved Friend 
Killed in Plane 


Alert Bay Natives lost one of 
their most prominent and beloved 
itizens when Fishing Inspector 
Kenneth Weaver, better known as 
~g died in an airplane acci- 
dent. 

On September 2nd, at approxi- 
mately 5 p.m., Ken and his part- 
mer took off to inspect the area 
where fishermen usually congre- 
fate in Johnson Straits, near Gu- 
lare Cove, for the night’s fishing. 
He waved farewell to his many 
fiends who were below in fishing 
boats; five minutes later the plane 
trashed. 

Radio telephones transmitted the 
Ihessage, 


At the funeral were his many 
friends who brought flowers and 
Wreaths. The wreath of our native 
People bore the crest of the Native 
Brotherhood. Rest in Peace. 


First Mission Printing Press Displayed 


THIS INDIAN FEAST SPOON was shown United Church Gener i 
‘ - : v al Council by Dr. G. H. Raley. Th 
is part of his wonderful collection of Indian relics and is made from mountain sheep’s horn on neid olmaatt 


a quart of food. 











It is thought the first printing press north of 


Nanaimo went up to Kitamaat in 1880. This press was 
shown by Rev. G. H. Raley, D.D., FRGS, FRSA, at the 
recent United Church General Council held at the St. 


Andrew’s-Wesley Church. 


In 1894 when head of the Kitamaat Home, Rev. 
Raley taught himself to use the press and the school 
put out a smart little pamphlet-style book called NA 
NA KWA or Dawn. In NA NA KWA are printed the 
in the Kitamaat language. 
1915 Rev. Raley was transferred to the Coqualeetza 
Residential School and the idea was carried on. The 
professional looking COQUALEETZA ANNUALS then 
made their appearance—these run from 1915 to 1934 
and have been handsomely bound, and as Dr. Raley 
says, “will some day be placed in the archives, they 


ten commandments 


are history.” 
INCLUDED 


IN the collection is an interesting 


4 


—Courtesy Vancouver Sun 


Susquatch mask showing large face with small far- 
apart eyes and flat-bridged nose. 
He now owns the “talking stick’ carried by Chief 


Shakes when he went with three others to represent 


Celebration. 


Canada’s Indians at Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee 


The Chief was overwhelmed at the splendor of 
Buckingham Palace. 

In Queen Victoria gave him a gold watch, a cashmere 
‘shawl for his wife, and an autographed picture of 
herself for his tribe. 

DR. RALEY remembers seeing an Indian chiefess 
whose head had been bound with beaten cedar strips 
when she was a child, so that it measured 16 inches 
from the tip of the chin to the top of the head. 

Most of his ministering was done at Coqualeetza, 
Kitamaat and Fort Simpson. 















EARLY SUNDAY morning mem- 
Ts of the Sorority were rounded 
», including Engineer Fouraces, 
. Make sure “the thing” worked 
P operly, and the trip from Van- 
ler to Sardis started. 





j 












UBC Sorority Gladdens Indian Patients 


Plans went ahead in spite of the teaming rain. The U.B.C. Alpha Gama Delta Sorority, 
headed by the vivacious Etheline Strain, weren’tgoing to be put off by a little moisture. 

_ After all, it was a big and happy day when the Sorority was to make the formal presen- 
lation of a public address system to the Coqualeetza Hospital; the day, Sunday, Sept. 26th. The 
Occasion had been eagerly anticipated by everyone, as it had been considerably delayed because 
of the floods. Also this climaxed the work of several years. 





As often as the sisters visit Co- 
qualeetza Hospital, they never fail 
to look. forward to the gracious 
and warm welcome by Dr. and Mrs. 
Barclay and the staff members. 


The P.A. system will serve 
mainly to entertain, relaying radio 
programs to all wards, and every- 
one in the hospital benefits. It is 
a worthy and thoughtful gift as it 


will serve for years to come. 

The controls are in the main 
hallway near the Superintendent’s 
office. The system can be used 
for messages by Superintendent to 
patients, for phonograph records 
as well as radio programs. At pres- 
ent only one can be utilized, though 
there are two channels, so that 
if the men insist on a fight, or a 
ball game, the women can tune in 
on Edith Adams, Second channel 
will be available in near future. 

BESIDES SOME welcome ice 
cream bars, donated by “Peter’s,” 
CKNW Bil Rea and his Rhythm 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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By NA-NEE 


Has-zul-een Makes 
A Vision 


A long time ago a story was 
told. 

Has-zul-een, with outstretched 
arms, invoked the power of the 
setting Sun, that it might reside 
within him and those assembled 
about, in order to aid them in their 
mission to come. It was the Fall- 
of the-Leaf Moon, and that very 
evening marked the time that Has- 
zul-een had witnessed ninety-nine 
Great Suns.’ It was a time of great 
illumination for him because he 
had now completed his trip around 
the three points of the triangle 
—each point requiring thirty-three 
years to complete. 

He turned to the members of the 
Order gathered about him just as 
the large, luminous disc went to 
rest, and as with one eye they saw 
the vision: 

FROM OUT of the east, with 
the morning dawn, a huge horde 
of animals came pouring. They 
brought with them strange ways 
which the Red Man knew nothing 
about. Like an army of ants these 
animals poured into the Land and 
overwhelmed the Red Man. Of the 
Red Men, many were killed and 
many were eaten—the rest were 
driven to the West. They were 
driven into pockets where they 
were trapped to be eaten at the 
will of the advancing horde. This 
took place in the morning on the 
fateful day. 

By high noon the invasion had 
subsided and most of the animals 
had encamped upon the once 
beautiful land. They were rest- 
less and uneasy—forever snapping 
at one another and eating each 


other. They flew into other lands 
in small groups—wherever they 
went only the destruction of 


Nature and Her Children resulted. 
They stripped the Land like a 
pestilence. 

In a hidden valley within the 
Land a group of twelve men and 
women sat around the council fire 
and considered what should be 
done to this horde of animals. 
After all had spoken and after 
much deliberation, it was decided 
that from each of the Sacred Or- 
ders the strongest men and women 
should be selected. Each would 
be given a skin taken from the 
enemy, and wearing that as a coat, 
the Chosen Ones were to go forth 
into the masses of invading ani- 
mals and retrieve their captive and 
fallen comrades. 

THROUGHOUT the whole after- 
noon the animal horde slaugh- 
tered, mutilated and consumed all 
forms of life in this newly acquired 
land. They went on eating one 
another and spewing forth baby 
animals which rapidly grew and 
took on the Ways of the parents. 


Gradually their power waned. In- 
activity of remaining in one place 
in their crudely made shells was 








(Haida for Grandmother) 


depleting their energy. Still, many 
of the Chosen Ones fell into the 
clutches of these invaders, and 
many were devoured. Slowly a 
hew and unseen force began to 
consume the horde of animals. It 
came as a tiny shadow of thought 
and. spread out until it stiffled 
them. One at a time it consumed 
them, until they fell like drops of 
rain before this dreaded, unseen 
enemy. The Chosen Ones had 
been forced to change coats many 
times, but nevertheless, they still 
completed their tasks and they re- 
turned to the Hidden Valley again 
and again carrying their fallen 
comrades. 

The shadows spread more rap- 
idly over the land, but the cries 
of the dying animals filled the air 
for a long time after they could 
no longer be seen. As the shades 
of night fell, the last of the Chosen 
Ones returned from their mission 
and within the Hidden Valley 
there were great festivities. Spe- 
cial honors were placed upon those 
who had taken part in the ordeal. 

As the dawn came and the last 
shadows passed, Nature and Her 
Children returned to reclaim the 
Land. 
Day. 

And with this the Vision faded. 

—As told by Gray Fox 
Toka-Hiuhushu. 
(Contributed by R. Holmes Tinker, 
Editor, Publisher, ERGOT). 


TELKWA BARBECUE, 


LABOR DAY, 1948 
Oh, the old War Chants are ring- 


It was the birth of a New 





Ing,, 
And the down is lightly blown, 
For they’re dancing on the lands 
of Telkwa 
Where the water rushes down. 


The old chief wears his mantle, 
With the beavers broidered plain; 
With rattle, song and tom tom, 
They are dancing once again. 


Mid a crowd of thronging white 
men, 
In a tiny cleared place 
The Red Men make their magic. 
Peace and Blessing floats through 
space! 
KATHLEEN CASLER 
(Member Indian 
Association of America). 


FOR SALE 


Fraser House 
Hotel 


PRINCE RUPERT, B.C. 
40 rooms; hot water heat; 
good location; well established 
and good business. Price: 
lock, stock and barrel, $18, 
000.00 For details, apply to 
to— 

Mr. and Mrs. Hicks, Owners 


P.O. Box 75 
Prince Rupert, B.C. 

















“The Great Council” 


12th World Conference of Girl Guides and Girl Scouts 
By PHOEBE E. MacKELLAR 


In August of this year I had the privilege to attend and |} 
in the World Conference Camp of the Girl Guides and Gi 
Scouts. This conference was held at Cooperstown, New York 
on beautiful Otsego Lake, the Glimmerglass of Fenimore Coo 
er’s novels. Incidently, this is supposed to have been the mieoj 
ing place of the Five Nations and the Iroquois Confederacy j 
bye-gone days when that fertile country was the Empire Stat 
The “Council Rock,” which stands at the southern end of th 
hill-fringed lake, is now a landmark of tourist interest. Wh 
could have been a more appropriate, spot to chose as a meetin 
place for the world association of Girl Guides and Girl Scouts! 


The Lady Baden-Powell, or Lady 
B.P., as she prefers to be called, 
was of course the “Great Chief.” 
Twenty-four nations in all sent 
“sachems” or representatives to 
the Council. Three nations of the 
Western Hemisphere, Canada, the 
United States and Brazil acted as 
hostesses. Girl Guides, Girl Scouts 
and  Bandeirantes with their 
leaders, one hundred and twenty, 
all told, lived in a model camp, 
while the delegates and the World 
Committee were housed in the 
Otesaga Hotel across the lake. Girl 
Guides represented Canada from 
coast to coast, while Brazilian Ban- 
deirantre and American Gir] Scouts 
represented their countries sim- 
ilarly. Several Negresses were in 
camp but no North American In- 
dians, although I was told that at 
a camp of U.S. Girl Scouts last 
year one district was altogether 
represented by Indians. 

The conference was most signifi- 
cant perhaps in the fact that all 
barriers of race and creed were 
down. True there were many lan- 
guages, but English and French 
were used throughout the sessions, 
Canadians acting as_ translaters. 
Here were Europeans, Asiatics, 
Polonesians and North and South 
Americans held together by the 
three-fold promise and its emblem. 
No wampum belt could have 
stronger bonds than “Duty to God 
and Country, Service to Others 
and obedience to the Guide and 
Scout Law.” All those of you who 
are Guides and Scouts will under- 
stand what I mean. 

The smile too which the Brownies 
and Wolf Cubs learn is of course 
very important to keep with us 
through life. Lady B.P., with her 
own radiance, urged us not to for- 
get it through all difficulties. Dur- 
ing the last European conflict, she 
told us, the Guides and Scouts of 
the occupied countries managed to 
serve faithfully and cheerfully 
though they had to meet as secretly 
as other “underground move- 
ments.” 





The Color Ceremony which tod 
place every morning at 9 a.m., w 
most impressive. Members of bot 
Camp and Conference formed 
huge horseshoe in front of t 
hotel, where the Stars and Stripe 
the Green and White flag of Braz 
and the Union Jack were raise 
by their respective color partie 
With three fingers raised the who 
assembly then repeated the prom 
ise in unison but in their own la 
guages. 


Looking back, the impressiy 
ceremony of the Delegates Coun 
Fire stands out as something aw 
inspiring. Representatives, carryi 
their national banners, walked i 
procession round the inside of th 
circle of onlookers while everyon 
sang “The Flags of All Nations. 
Then two Girl Scouts, one Bande 
antre and one Canadian Gir] Guided 
ran in with torches and with wor 
of reverence knelt to light ea 
corner of the huge “log cabin 
fire which had been laid by Se 
Scouts. Then a second represet 
tive of each nation threw in 
bundle of faggots, symbolic of thei 
country’s contribution to the flam 
of Guiding and Scouting. The sen 
timents and speeches varied, som 
speaking in English, some in thei 
own languages. A number of thes 
delegates were picturesque | 
Native dress while others were I 
uniform. These varied too, tb 
most striking difference being thos 
of India and Pakiston, who wo 
navy blue saris bordered with gol 
trefoils. When every nation ha 
contributed, Lady B.P. threw 1 
faggots for the countries una 
to be present. One of these W 
Newfoundland, and she express 
the hope that by the next Worl 
Conference this little island woul 
be Canada’s tenth Province. 


After the ceremony, groups {rd 
Europe, Asia, North and_ Soul 
America entertained us_ with, 





(Continued on Page 6) 
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, THE SONGS OF UAILMIT 


Exclusive to THE NATIVE VOICE. Four Years’ Work Entailed in the Translation. 
These legends were given to Eloise Street by 











Copyrighted. 


Chief Khalserten Sepass of Chilliwack. He had them by exact memorization in an ancient 


ndian tongue which he translated into Chilliwack Indian. Through this medium with the help of Chinook and what English he had, Mrs. C. L. Street 
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bnd Eloise Street were able to get a translation accurate in rhy 


Sometimes, at sunset, 

He saw Kwasil, the stars, 

Like pale sparks 

In the soft sky. 

Sometimes 

He saw Thugaltz, the white Moon, 
Like a ghost in too much light. 
Then came night 

And sleep for Oabitz 

In his home in Siakhum, the Sun. 


At dawn 

Oabitz played again 

In the meadows of the sky. 

He saw the Sun 

And he cried; 

“Give me Spilagh, the ball of fire! 
Give me Spilagh to play with.” 


The daughter of the Sun 

Said No and No 

Until the day came 

When, wearied with his asking, 

She gave him a little ball of fire. 

“Here,” she said, “Here is Spilagh, 
the ball of fire, 

Take it and play 

In the meadows of the sky.” 


But Oabitz 

Changed himself back to Ghiloghi- 
sough, 

The white snowbird, 

And flew 

With Spilagh, the ball of fire, 

Swiftly 

To Schwail, the earth. 


The fire burned his feathers 
And though, 

As he reached the earth, 
He became again 

Oabitz, the great chief, 
Giver of fire to the people, 
The greatest chief 

And leader of the tribes, 
The snowbird, 

On his totem 

Or flying in the forest, 
Wore ever after that 

A smudge of black feathers 
Because of Spilagh, the ball of fire. 


Oabitz walked the earth 

And in him 

Tseohill stood again his full height 

As in the first days. 

Gone was the flood 

And the memory of the long 
struggle; 

Oabitz stood 

New hope of the earth: 

Oabitz, 

Child of the Sun! 


(THE END) 





I Am The Forest 
ne 
Fire 
I leap from campfires left alone 
Along the hikers highways, 


I live where cigarettes are thrown 
Beside the roads and byways. 


I lurk in ashes left as “dead” 
In careless match and ember. 

The kiln-dry forest is my bed 
From May on thru September. 


I leave a league of lonely lands, 
A curse of cost and sorrow. 

I leave the blackened forest stands 
To children of tomorrow. 


I only live because a few 
Are careless of my power; 

All summer. Jong I watch these few 
Thru each Fire Hazard hour. 


ROBERT BARRETT. 


’ > r thm and meaning. 
ie put into book form until printed in this paper. There are sixteen chapters in all, 


and they give a history of 


American 


American Indian Day was 
launched in 1914, when the first 
President of The Society of Ameri- 
can Indians, Dr. Sherman Coolidge 
(Arapaho) issued the proclamation 
calling upon the people of the Uni- 
ted States to observe it. American 
Indian Day, as it has been spon- 
sored all these years by The In- 
dian Association of America, Inc., 


- is a different sort of an observance 


from any other in the calendar, 
to honor the Red Race. 

For the Red Race it is a special 
day, when he with his traditions 
may think of the new civil action 
that has shaped itself in this West- 
ern Hemisphere. On this day he 
especially considers the higher 
duty he now finds and the wider 


opportunity he now has among the - 


people of the earth. 

FOR THE WHITE Race with 
their traditions, and every other 
American, this day is one when 
he may think of the Red Race, his 
duty to the Red Race and that ob- 
ligation which falls upon civiliza- 
tion to bless and not blight those 
who had their ancient civilization 
in America. 

Upon this day the Red Race is 
to feel himself a brother Ameri- 
can, a fellow worker in and for 
one common country. Upon this 
day the American who has a Eu- 
ropean ancestry is especially to 
feel his kinship with the native 
American who occupied this con- 
tinent and found the plant foods 
and grains that would make pos- 
sible the coming of millions more 
of men. These were the first na- 
tive Americans—let all Americans 
remember this. Hostility did not 
come until the White Race had 
first wronged the Red Race. 

American Indian Day is _ truly 
American; it is a thinking man’s 
consideration day. It is a fellow- 
ship day, a friendship day, a day 
of resolution and patriotism. It 
is not to foster race pride as op- 
posed to any other race, but to 
realize an individual and a race 


* obligation to all humanity. 


SOME MAY SAY that no such 
day is needed. We may say, per- 
haps, that no Independence Day, 
no Thanksgiving Day, no Christ- 
mas, no Labor Day, etc., is needed. 
But civilized people and _ native 
people choose special days. The 
human mind feels the.need of such 
days at times of special observ- 
ance, meditation and celebration. 
The U.S. Government and the peo- 


These legends have never been published before and will not 


our Indian race as handed down from 


Indian Day 


pie of the United States owe at 
least this much: to give due honor 
to the Red Race, that has been so 
unjustly mistreated, whose land 
has been stolen and the facts about 
them have been distorted. 

In 1947 thirty-two Governors is- 
sued State proclamations calling 
upon the people to observe it. 
There is a Bill pending in Con- 
gress: let us all work for observ- 
ance of American Indian Day for 
World Peace!—Ven. Dr. B. Sa-Hiu- 
hushu, Ph’D., D.D., N.D., Great 
Sachem and Chief Executive. 


God’s Minute 


I have only just a minute, 

Only sixty seconds in it 

Forced upon me, can’t refuse it. 
Didn’t seek it, didn’t choose if, 
But it’s up to me to use it. j 
I must suffer if I abuse it. 
Just a tiny little minute, 
But Eternity is in it. 


THE WAY YOU THINK 


The way you think affects your 
health. It is a fairly well estab- 
lished medical fact that negative 
emotions, such as fear (expecting 
evil), hate, worry, and grief have 
a. harmful effect on the normal 
functions of the body. 

Probably we have all known 
anxiety to “knot up” our stomach, 
make our pulse and temperature 
rise, make our muscles tense and 
interfere with our sleep. This con- 
dition weakens our body system if 
it continues for long. On the other 
hand, the positive emotiong of 
faith (expecting good), love, thank- 
fulness, and joy seem to aid the 
body in regaining and maintain- 











ing health. — Editorial, “Your 
Health.” 
FOUR NEVER-FAILING 
VITAMINS 


Richard Cabot, medical leader, 
hoids that men do not live by 
bread alone, but they have deeper 
hungers which are satisfied only 
by work, play, love and worship. 

Work to give one an objective; 
play to nourish the imagination; 
love, the most vital force on earth; 
worship, or the -vecognition of 
something greater than the ego. 
Without these four vitamins, per- 
sonality cannot enjoy a healthful, 
well-rounded life—H. E. Klein- 
schmidt, M.D. 
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By NA-NEE 


Has-zul-een Makes 
A Vision 


A long time ago a story was 
told. 

Has-zul-een, with outstretched 
arms, invoked the power of the 
setting Sun, that it might reside 
within him and those assembled 
about, in order to aid them in their 
mission to come. It was the Fall- 
of the-Leaf Moon, and that very 
evening marked the time that Has- 
zul-een had witnessed ninety-nine 
Great Suns.’ It was a time of great 
illumination for him because he 
had now completed his trip around 
the three points of the triangle 
—each point requiring thirty-three 
years to complete. 

He turned to the members of the 
Order gathered about him just as 
the large, luminous disc went to 
rest, and as with one eye they saw 
the vision: 

FROM OUT of the east, with 
the morning dawn, a huge horde 
of animals came pouring. They 
brought with them strange ways 
which the Red Man knew nothing 
about. Like an army of ants these 
animals poured into the Land and 
overwhelmed the Red Man. Of the 
Red Men, many were killed and 
many were eaten—the rest were 
driven to the West. They were 
driven into pockets where they 
were trapped to be eaten at the 
will of the advancing horde. This 
took place in the morning on the 
fateful day. 

By high noon the invasion had 
subsided and most of the animals 
had encamped upon the _ once 
beautiful land. They were rest- 
less and uneasy—forever snapping 
at one another and eating each 


other. They flew into other lands 
in small groups—wherever they 
went only the destruction of 


Nature and Her Children resulted. 
They stripped the Land like a 
pestilence. 

In a hidden valley within the 
Land a group of twelve men and 
women sat around the council fire 
and considered what should be 
done to this horde of animals. 
After all had spoken and after 
much deliberation, it was decided 
that from each of the Sacred Or- 
ders the strongest men and women 
should be selected. Each would 
be given a skin taken from the 
enemy, and wearing that as a coat, 
the Chosen Ones were to go forth 
into the masses of invading ani- 
mals and retrieve their captive and 
fallen comrades. 

THROUGHOUT the whole after- 
noon the animai horde  slaugh- 
tered, mutilated and consumed all 
forms of life in this newly acquired 
land. They went on eating one 
another and spewing forth baby 
animals which rapidly grew and 
took on the whys of the parents. 
Gradually their power waned. In- 
activity of remaining in one place 
in their crudely made shells was 
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(Haida for Grandmother) 


depleting their energy. Still, many 
of the Chosen Ones fell into the 
clutches of these invaders, and 
many were devoured. Slowly a 
new and unseen force began to 
consume the horde of animals. It 
came as a tiny shadow of thought 
and.spread out until it stiffled 
them. One at a time it consumed 
them, until they fell like drops of 
rain before this dreaded, unseen 
enemy. The Chosen Ones had 
been forced to change coats many 
times, but nevertheless, they still 
completed their tasks and they re- 
turned to the Hidden Valley again 
and again carrying their fallen 
comrades. 

The shadows spread more rap- 
idly over the land, but the cries 
of the dying animals filled the air 
for a long time after they could 
no longer be seen. As the shades 
of night fell, the last of the Chosen 
Ones returned from their mission 
and within the Hidden Valley 
there were great festivities. Spe- 
cial honors were placed upon those 
who had taken part in the ordeal. 

As the dawn came and the last 
shadows passed, Nature and Her 
Children returned to reclaim the 
Land. It was the birth of a New 
Day. 

And with this the Vision faded. 

—As told by Gray Fox 
Toka-Hiuhushu. 
(Contributed by R. Holmes Tinker, 
Editor, Publisher, ERGOT). 


TELKWA BARBECUE, 


LABOR DAY, 1948 
Oh, the old War Chants are ring- 





ing,, 
And the down is lightly blown, 
For they’re dancing on the lands 
of Telkwa 
Where the water rushes down. 


The old chief wears his mantle, 
With the beavers broidered plain; 
With rattle, song and tom tom, 
They are dancing once again. 


Mid a crowd of thronging white 
men, 
In a tiny cleared place 
The Red Men make their magic. 
Peace and Blessing floats through 
space! 
KATHLEEN CASLER 
(Member Indian 
Association of America). 


FOR SALE 


Fraser House 
Hotel 


PRINCE RUPERT, B.C. 
40 rooms; hot water heat; 
good location; well established 
and good business. Price: 
lock, stock and barrel, $18, 
000.00 For details, apply to 
to— 

Mr. and Mrs. Hicks, Owners 


P.O. Box 75 
Prince Rupert, B.C. 

















“The Great Council” 


12th World Conference of Girl Guides and Girl Scouts 
By PHOEBE E. MacKELLAR 


In August of this year I had the privilege to attend and li 
in the World Conference Camp of the Girl Guides and Gi 
Scouts. This conference was held at Cooperstown, New York 
on beautiful Otsego Lake, the Glimmerglass of Fenimore Coop 
er’s novels. Incidently, this is supposed to have been the megj 
ing place of the Five Nations and the Iroquois Confederacy j 
bye-gone days when that fertile country was the Empire Statg 
The “Council Rock,” which stands at the southern end of th 
hill-fringed lake, is now a landmark of tourist interest. Wh 


could have been a more appropriate, spot to chose as a meetiy 
place for the world association of Girl Guides and Girl Scouts 


The Lady Baden-Powell, or Lady 
B.P., as she prefers to be called, 
was of course the “Great Chief.” 
Twenty-four nations in all sent 
“sachems” or representatives to 
the Council. Three nations of the 
Western Hemisphere, Canada, the 
United States and Brazil acted as 
hostesses. Girl Guides, Girl Scouts 
and  Bandeirantes with their 
leaders, one hundred and twenty, 
all told, lived in a model camp, 
while the delegates and the World 
Committee were housed in the 
Otesaga Hotel across the lake. Girl 
Guides represented Canada from 
coast to coast, while Brazilian Ban- 
deirantre and American Gir] Scouts 
represented their countries sim- 
ilarly. Several Negresses were in 
camp but no North American In- 
dians, although I was told that at 
a camp of U.S. Girl Scouts last 
year one district was altogether 
represented by Indians. 

The conference was most signifi- 
cant perhaps in the fact that all 
barriers of race and creed were 
down. True there were many lan- 
guages, but English and French 
were used throughout the sessions, 
Canadians acting as _ translaters. 
Here were Europeans, Asiatics, 
Polonesians and North and South 
Americans held together by the 
three-fold promise and its emblem. 
No wampum belt could have 
stronger bonds than “Duty to God 
and Country, Service to Others 
and obedience to the Guide and 
Scout Law.” All those of you who 
are Guides and Scouts will under- 
stand what I mean. 

The smile too which the Brownies 
and Wolf Cubs learn is of course 
very important to keep with us 
through life. Lady B.P., with her 
own radiance, urged us not to for- 
get it through all difficulties. Dur- 
ing the last European conflict, she 
told us, the Guides and Scouts of 
the occupied countries managed to 
serve faithfully and cheerfully 
though they had to meet as secretly 
as other “underground move- 
ments.” 





The Color Ceremony which too 
place every morning at 9 a.m., w 
most impressive. Members of bot 
Camp and Conference formed 
huge horseshoe in front of th 
hotel, where the Stars and Stripe 
the Green and White flag of Braz 
and the Union Jack were raisef 
by their respective color parties 
With three fingers raised the who 
assembly then repeated the prom 
ise in unison but in their own la 
guages. 


Looking back, the impressi 
ceremony of the Delegates Count 
Fire stands out as something aw 
inspiring. Representatives, carryin 
their national banners, walked i 
procession round the inside of th 
circle of onlookers while everyon 
sang “The Flags of All Nations 
Then two Girl Scouts, one Bander 
antre and one Canadian Gir] Guide 
ran in with torches and with word 
of reverence knelt to light ea 
corner of the huge “log cabil 
fire which had been laid by 
Scouts. Then a second represet 
tive of each nation threw in 
bundle of faggots, symbolic of thei 
country’s contribution to the flam 
of Guiding and Scouting. The seq 
timents and speeches varied, som 
speaking in English, some in thei 
own languages. A number of thes 
delegates were _ picturesque | 
Native dress while others were I 
uniform. These varied too, tl 
most striking difference being thos 
of India and Pakiston, who wo 
navy blue saris bordered with gol 
trefoils. When every nation ha 
contributed, Lady B.P. threw ! 
faggots for the countries unabl 
to be present. One of these W 
Newfoundland, and she express 
the hope that by the next Worl 
Corference this little island woul 
be Canada’s tenth Province. 


After the ceremony, groups {rol 
Europe, Asia, North and _ Soul 
America entertained us with, } 
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His totem was the snowbird, 
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White magic thought of Khals... 
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Sometimes, at sunset, 

He saw Kwasil, the stars, 

Like pale sparks 

In the soft sky. 

Sometimes 

He saw Thugaltz, the white Moon, 
Like a ghost in too much light. 
Then came night 

And sleep for Oabitz 

In his home in Siakhum, the Sun. 


At dawn 

Oabitz played again 

In the meadows of the sky. 

He saw the Sun 

And he cried; 

“Give me Spilagh, the ball of fire! 
Give me Spilagh to play with.” 


The daughter of the Sun 

Said No and No 

Until the day came 

When, wearied with his asking, 

She gave him a little ball of fire. 

“Here,” she said, “Here is Spilagh, 
the ball of fire, 

Take it and play 

In the meadows of the sky.” 


But Oabitz 

Changed himself back to Ghiloghi- 
sough, 

The white snowbird, 

And flew 

With Spilagh, the ball of fire, 

Swiftly 

To Schwail, the earth. 


The fire burned his feathers 
And though, 

As he reached the earth, 
He became again 

Oabitz, the great chief, 
Giver of fire to the people, 
The greatest chief 

And leader of the tribes, 
The snowbird, 

On his totem 

Or flying in the forest, 
Wore ever after that 

A smudge of black feathers 
Because of Spilagh, the ball of fire. 


Oabitz walked the earth 

And in him 

Tseohill stood again his full height 

As in the first days. 

Gone was the flood 

And the memory of the long 
struggle; 

Oabitz stood 

New hope of the earth: 

Oabitz, 

Child of the Sun! 


(THE END) 





I Am The Forest 
ee 
Fire 
I leap from campfires left alone 
Along the hikers highways, 


I live where cigarettes are thrown 
Beside the roads and byways. 


I lurk in ashes left as “dead” 
In careless match and ember. 

The kiln-dry forest is my bed 
From May on thru September. 


I leave a league of lonely lands, 
A curse of cost and sorrow. 

I leave the blackened forest stands 
To children of tomorrow. 


I only live because a few 
Are careless of my power, 

All summer Jong I watch these few 
Thru each Fire Hazard hour. 


ROBERT BARRETT. 


These legends were given to Eloise Street by Chief Khalserten 


und Eloise Street were able to get a translation accurate in rhythm and meaning. 
ie put into book form until printed in this paper. There are sixteen chapters in all, 
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These legends have never been published beiore and will not 
and they give a history of our Indian race as handed down from 


American Indian Day 


American Indian Day was 
launched in 1914, when the first 
President of The Society of Ameri- 
can Indians, Dr. Sherman Coolidge 
(Arapaho) issued the proclamation 
calling upon the people of the Uni- 
ted States to observe it. American 
Indian Day, as it has been spon- 
sored all these years by The In- 
dian Association of America, Inc., 


- is a different sort of an observance 


from any other in the calendar, 
to honor the Red Race. 

For the Red Race it is a special 
day, when he with his traditions 
may think of the new civil action 
that has shaped itself in this West- 
ern Hemisphere. On this day he 
especially considers the higher 
duty he now finds and the wider 
opportunity he now has among the 
people of the earth. 

FOR THE WHITE Race with 
their traditions, and every other 
American, this day is one when 
he may think of the Red Race, his 
duty to the Red Race and that ob- 
ligation which falls upon civiliza- 
tion to bless and not blight those 
who had their ancient civilization 
in America. 

Upon this day the Red Race is 
to feel himself a brother Ameri- 
can, a fellow worker in and for 
one common country. Upon this 
day the American who has a Eu- 
ropean ancestry is especially to 
feel his kinship with the native 
American who occupied this con- 
tinent and found the plant foods 
and grains that would make pos- 
sible the coming of millions more 
of men. These were the first na- 
tive Americans—let all Americans 
remember this. Hostility did not 
come until the White Race had 
first wronged the Red Race. 

American Indian Day is truly 
American; it is a thinking man’s 
consideration day. It is a fellow- 
ship day, a friendship day, a day 
of resolution and patriotism. It 
is not to foster race pride as op- 
posed to any other race, but to 
realize an individual and a race 
obligation to all humanity. 

SOME MAY SAY that no such 
day is needed. We may say, per- 
haps, that no Independence Day, 
no Thanksgiving Day, no Christ- 
mas, no Labor Day, etc., is needed. 
But civilized people and _ native 
people choose special days. The 
human mind feels the.need of such 
days at times of special observ- 
ance, meditation and celebration. 
The U.S. Government and the peo- 


pie of the United States owe at 
least this much: to give due honor 
to the Red Race, that has been so 
unjustly mistreated, whose land 
has been stolen and the facts about 
them have been distorted. 

In 1947 thirty-two Governors is- 
sued State proclamations calling 
upon the people to observe it. 
There is a Bill pending in Con- 
gress: let us all work for observ- 
ance of American Indian Day for 
World Peace!—Ven. Dr. B. Sa-Hiu- 
hushu, Ph:D., D.D., N.D., Great 
Sachem and Chief Executive. 


God’s Minute 


I have only just a minute, 

Only sixty seconds in it 

Forced upon me, can’t refuse it. 
Didn’t seek it, didn’t choose if, 
But it’s up to me to use it. 
I must suffer if I abuse it. 
Just a tiny little minute, 
But Eternity is in it. 


THE WAY YOU. THINK 


The way you think affects your 
health. It is a fairly well estab- 
lished medical fact that negative 
emotions, such as fear (expecting 
evil), hate, worry, and grief have 
a. harmful effect on the normal 
functions of the body. 

Probably we have all known 
anxiety to “knot up” our stomach, 
make our pulse and temperature 
rise, make our muscles tense and 
interfere with our sleep. This con- 
dition weakens our body system if 
it continues for long. On the other 
hand, the positive emotiong of 
faith (expecting good), love, thank- 
fulness, and joy seem to aid the 
body in regaining and maintain- 











ing health. — Editorial, “Your 
Health.” 
FOUR NEVER-FAILING 
VITAMINS 


Richard Cabot, medical leader, 
hoids that men do not live by 
bread alone, but they have deeper 
hungers which are Satisfied only 
by work, play, love and worship. 

Work to give one an objective; 
play to nourish the imagination; 
love, the most vital force on earth; 
worship, or the recognition of 
something greater than the ego. 
Without these four vitamins, per- 
sonality cannot enjoy a healthful, 
well-rounded life—H. E. Klein- 
schmidt, M.D. 
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Mrs. Campbell-Johnston 
Yields to Death at 88 


On Sept. 9th Vancouver lost one of its most colorful and 


dynamic personalities. 


Mrs. Amy Ellen Chadwick Campbell- Johnston died in St. 
Paul’s Hospital following a brief illness. She was 88. 

Resident in Vancouver for more than half a century, Mrs. 
Campbell-Johnston was a familiar figure in the West End where 


she lived until a few weeks ago. 


She was the widow of Ronald 
Campbell Campbell-Johnston, pio- 
neer mining engineer and geolo- 


gist. 

Together they took an active 
part in the development of both 
city and province. 

They were married in 1887 in 
England and lived in India for 
several years in the Madras Presi- 
dency before coming to: Vancouver 
with their young daughter in 1890. 

In B.C. Mrs. Campbell-Johnston 
accompanied her husband on sev- 
eral expeditions into the wilder- 
ness, particularly into the then 
little known Groundhog country. 
Their collection of artifacts and 
other Indian relics found on the 
trips was for years a feature of 
the City Museum. 

A woman of strong convictions, 
Mrs. Campbell-Johnston wrote 
many articles and letters to the 
press on affairs of the day. 

She was a friend of the Indians 
and spoke out on their behalf. She 
also took an active part in the 
women’s suffrage movement in 
conjunction with the late Mrs. 
Mary Ellen Smith, B.C.’s first 
woman MLA. 

She was a member of the Van- 
couver Council of Women, and one 
of the leaders in the movement to 
get the wives of Sikhs residents in 
Canada. 

Her forceful remarks in public 
and private occasionally drew se- 
vere censure, but her keen sense 
of humor usually came to her 
rescife. 

She was born in Swansea, Wales, 
in 1860. Her father, Alfred Senior 
Merry, FRGS, owner of H. H. 
Vivian Smelting Company, was a 
friend of Darwin and Huxley and 
was closely associated with the 
late Sir Oliver Lodge. 

She is survived by her daughter, 
Mrs. Maisie A. C. Armytage-Moore, 
of Vancouver, and four grandchil- 
dren: Mrs. Kathleen Kennedy, 
Vancouver; Ronald Murphy, Seat- 
tle; Mrs. Miriam Hill, Montreal, 
and Terence P. Murphy, San Fran- 
cisco; and ten great-grandchildren. 
Both her sons died while serving 
with the Canadian Army in World 
War I, and a grandson, Michael 
Murphy, in World War II. Both 
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sons were killed at the Battle of 
Cambrai on the same day. 

Mrs. Campbell-Johnston was one 
of the original women to champion 
the Indian cause, and had written a 
book on her experiences during 
her life. with her many Indian 
friends. 

Funeral services were held from 
Center & Hanna Georgia Chapel. 
Rev. C. E. Batzold officiated. Ed 
Nahaney represented the Native 
Brotherhood of B.C. and acted as 
one of the pallbearers. Burial 
took place at Forest Lawn Me- 
morial Park. 


QUINAULT 
TIMBER 
SALE OK’D 


WASHINGTON. — An era of 
decent. homes, good food and 
even automobiles was promised for 
2,000 Quinault Indians on the Olym- 
pic Peninsula in Washington State 
as the Indian bureau announced it 
would shortly permit sale of timber 
from their reservation. 

The Hearst newspapers disclosed 
that the Indians were living penni- 
less in hovels, subsisting on fish 
and berries, because the interior 
department would not permit se- 
lective cutting of trees, the reser- 
vation’s only resource. 


To Get Several Million 

The Quinaults will get several 
million dollars as their 90 percent 
share of proceeds from an esti- 
mated one billion 600 million board 
feet of timber on their lands, it 
was stated by L. D. Arnold, chief 
forester of the Indian bureau. 

The money will come to them 
over a long period of years as the 
timber is gradually cut, but almost 
immediately it will allow them a 
greater improved standard of liv- 
ing, Arnold said. 

The interior department’s posi- 
tion against cutting has been main- 
tained for years on the basis of an 
old “conservation” order by Inte- 
rior Secretary H. L. Ickes. 

During most of that period the 
agriculture department’s forestry 
service had recommended thinning 
the overgrown reserve, and the 
post-war housing shortage set up 
an enormous demand for the types 
of timber grown on the reserva- 
tion, good for plywood—fir, spruce, 
cedar and hemlock. 

In a discrimination which the In- 
dian service says was accidental, 
Chehalis, Hoh, Quit and Quilliute 
Indians living on the fringe of the 
Quinault reservation have been al- 
lowed to sell timber. 

In contrast to the impoverished 
Quinaults, they live in modern 
homes, drive automobiles and in 
general live like Americans. 

Arnold explained money will be 
used from an enlarged Indian serv- 
ice appropriation this year to 
“cruise” the Quinault forest and 
mark trees for cutting. 

Thereafter contracts will be 

companies 





signed with lumber 
eager to buy the trees. The govern- 
megt will retain 10 percent as costs 
of the preliminary work. 


‘The Great Council’ 


(Continued from Page 4) 





most cases, typical songs and 
dances of their countries. The 
Canadian delegates did a clever 
skit, introducing a different knot, 
suitable for the industry of each 
province. This, although a comic 
interlude, did give some idea of 
the resources of Canada, from log- 
ging in B.C. to fishing in NS. . 


The reactions of the Canadian 
girls were interesting. We, as Can- 
adians, have no common culture, 
they felt, or traditions that can 
represent us as a people. So many 
of us spring from different stock 
and the folk-lore and traditions of 
our ancestors still clings. What is 
typical of Quebec is not typical of 
Alberta, for instance. Take Native 
Dress. A Cow-Boy from the Cal- 
gary Stampede and a French Can- 
adian in the costume of the Cou- 
reur des Bois are typical of their 
habitat and yet what could be more 
Canadian? 


But surely this is where you In- 
dians come in. Though your cul- 
ture too varies from coast to coast, 
perhaps it is something on which 
we can build a culture truly Can- 
adian. I think that is what most 
Canadians felt. They are all proud 
of their Indian folk-lore and tradi- 
tions, though they have not all 
learned to respect and admire the 
Indians themselves. 


At the closing Campfire of the 
Conference I had the honor to pre- 
sent a short Indian program. I 
wanted the Europeans and Asiatics 
to go back to their parts of the 
globe with a clearer picture of the 
North American Indian. Illustrat- 
ing my talk with poems by Pauline 
Johnson, John E. Logan and Lyn- 
ette of Calgary, I think I succeeded 
in giving them a resumé from 
tribal warfare, through European 
Invasion up to the present Reser- 
vation System. I told them how 
Joseph Brant of Canajoharie, some 
thirty odd miles from Coopers- 
town, was forced to move his peo- 
ple out of the beautiful Mohawk 
valley, taking them to Canada 
where they fought with the British 
in the Revolutionary war. For this 
you will remember he was given 
large tracts of fertile land in the 
Grand River Valley, Ontario. When 
the settlers poured in here as they 
had done in New York State, most 


JESUS SAID: 


Our Native India 


Ready to war with a neighborip 


This now all belongs in an old, d 


For he has very closely copied hj 


Some for our country are ready { 


With civilization the white my 


came, 
And fought the Indian for } 
domain. 
This was his paradise on earth, 
Rightfully his heritage by birth 
Silently he hunted through 
wood, 
Or in war paint, with bow a 
arrow stood 







tribe; j 
Or dash across the prairie in 
bare back pony ride. 








story book, 
For they live no more by be 
arrow and fishing hook! 







white Brother, 
He is really the same at he; 
with only a darker cover, 
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of the land “was sold. What is lef 
of Brant’s reward for his service 
to the crown is now the Brantfo 
Reservation, the birth place 1 
Pauline Johnson. 


the 
Scouts and Guides, I know, but 
thought that you, as 
would like to think that you h 
in a way been represented at th 
great gathering of nations. 
believe in ghosts, you will believ 
me when I say that Joseph Bra 
and Pauline Johnson were stand 
ing beside me on that night of th 
final Council Fire! 
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Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, 
where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and [i °: 
where thieves do not break through nor steal: 
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heart be also. 
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Chapter 6, 
Verses 20 and 21. 
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30,000 


idden Cases 


It is estimated by the Canadian 
yberculosis Association that in 
ynada today there are 30,000 hid- 
mn cases Of tuberculosis. What 
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means perhaps that we are not 
safe from TB as our fixed 
houghts lead us to believe, for 
nch of these hidden cases is a 
otential health-hazard. And unless 
e are prepared to “go hermit” 
otherwise physically isolate 
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ourselves from the rest of society, 
we could unknowingly become the 
thirty-thousand and first case. TB 
is like that, and because it is so 
it behooves every one of us to 
face up to the fact. 


A decade ago we would have 
had to put tongue in cheek when 
entreating the people to take eva- 
sive action against tuberculosis, 
because the facilities barely ex- 
isted which spell prevention on a 
mass scale. But today we can look 
the people right in the eye in al- 
most. every part of Canada and 
ask the question “Have you been 
X-rayed?” and be understood in 
the asking. For such is the breadth 
of the united front against TB in 
Canada tllay that no cities and 
few hamlets indeed, do not re- 
ceive periodic visitations from 
chest X-ray equipment in one form 
or another. And it is through this 
means that a part at least of the 
30,000 hidden cases will be found 
if everyone would, when the op- 
portunity arises, make the little 
effort that is required to have their 
chest X-ray. 


Are you doing what you can ina 
positive way to “stay in the safety 
zone” while these 30,000 “un- 
knowns” roam at large? For such 
you must do, if you earnestly want 
to play it safe, until the authorities 
can announce that TB is licked and 
that you are no longer in danger 
from this disease. 


How to play it safe? Have your 
chest X-ray every year. See that 
your home is kept clear of TB by 
insisting on X-rays for all. Give 
leadership to your community in 
mass X-raying and thereby help 
clean up the spots in your neigh- 
borhood. Give generously to the 
Christmas Seal] sale annually. By 
such positive attacks we can each 
contribute much that will make it 
possible for ourselves’ and Can- 
ada’s coming citizens to escape the 
loaded charge contained in these 
30,000 hidden cases. 

—B.C. Tuberculosis Society. 
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Annual Achievement Award 
Of Indian Council Fire 
Awarded to Idaho Native 


Mr. Archie Phinney, Nez Perce, Superintendent of the 
Northern Idaho Agency, U.S. Indian Service, at Lapwai, Idaho, 
was awarded the 1948 Indian Council Fire Achievement Medal 
at a dinner given by the Indian Council Fire in the Stevens 
Building Restaurant, Chicago, Friday night, September 24th, 
which date was also observed as American Indian Day in 


Illinois. 


The bronze medal, given annual- 
ly by the Indian Council Fire to 
an Indian whose accomplishments 
are considered worthy of national 
recognition, was the sixteenth con- 
ferred since the custom was estab- 
lished af the Century of Progress 
Exposition in 1933. Mr. Whitney 
E. Powless, Oneida, President of 
the Indian Council Fire, presented 
the medal to Mr. Phinney in recog- 
nition of his outstanding personal 


achievement, and for distinguished 
service in behalf of his own people. 


Born at Culdesac, Idaho, Mr. 
Phinney attended pubiic schools 
there. His college education was 
received at the University of Kan- 
sas, where he majored in sociology 
and received his A.B. degree, and 
was the first Indian to graduate 
from that institution. Following 
his graduation from the University 
of Kansas, Mr. Phinney _ studied 
ethnology and_ philosophy at 
George Washington University and 
New York University. A research 
position at Columbia University 
enabled him to further specialize 
in ethnology and historical pro- 
cesses in races and culture con- 
tacts, particularly in Indian reser- 
vation life. 


He was associated for several 
years with the Academy of Sci- 
ences, Leningrad, U.S.S.R., where 
his duties included research work 
and lecturing in the different in- 
stitutions of the Academy, among 
them: the Institute of Anthropology 
and Ethnography; Institute of Lan- 
guage and Thought, and Institute 
of History and Philosophy. In spe- 
cial recognition of his work he was 
awarded an honorary degree by 
this house of learning. 


He is the author of two books 
on anthropological subjects, as 
well as many semi-technical papers 
and articles. 


Through his vital interests and 
activities in the National Congress 
of American Indians, which organ- 
ization he helped found in 1944, 
he is known as a battler for Indian 
causes. On his own reservation 
he has effected a general advance- 
ment of the people. His ideals and 
aims for the Indians and _ their 
problems are founded on the belief 
that through active, independent 
and articulate groups of well-in- 
formed Indians, they will be able 
to come to the solution of their 
problems and contribute to the 
making of laws and policies which 
every day touch their lives. His 
distinguished work in the Indian 
Service testifies his ambitions and 
beliefs. 
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UBC Sorority 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Pals arrived. Marc, Jackie, Mike 
and 14-year-old mascot Arnold 
Nelson fairly “rhythmed” everyone 
through a= sparkling half-hour 
which was recorded for a delayed 
broadcast on Monday. When off 
the air Bill Rea charmed the audi- 
ence with the song “If You Were 
the Only Girl,” fixing his tie one 
way then another—in the end doing 
it over completely. 


The tiny children couldn’t jbe 
still; they danced in their cribs 
and one little boy strummed his 
toy banjo. 


Mrs. T. O. Robertson, past presi- 
dent of the visiting Sorority, made 
formal presentation of the public 
address system to Dr. W. S. Bar- 
clay for the patients. Her group’s 
fraternitl purpose, “Joy of Service,” 
were no mere empty words. 


In his thanks, Dr. Barclay said 
the quiet at the moment in the 
entire hospital was tribute to the 
interest shown. 


SOCIAL EDITOR Miss Harkner, 
of The Chilliwack Progress, was 
busy taking notes—(we’d better get 
that issue). The Chilliwack Pro- 
gress recently won the award for 
the best (weekly newspaper in 
Canada—second time, in fact. 

A visit to all wards revealed a 
keen interest by the patients—the 
ice cream was also distributed at 
that time. 


Almost the outstanding part of 
a really enjoyable afternoon was 
when everyone was invited to 
choose a souvenir of the most ex- 
quisite craft work ever done by 
children—tiny moccasins, beaded 
and fluffy; tiny buckskin jackets, 
pairs of weeny but perfect men 
and women dolls with dark red 
faces, lapel totems and _ leather 
gauntlets. Mrs. Anne Robertson, 
Occupational Department Director, 
explained with real pride “we had 
some scraps of leather given us, 
and I told the children to make 
something. They weren’t quite 
sure, so I said ‘make something 
Indian—you know how better than 
I do,’ and this is the result!” 


BY THE older patients there 
was leather work, embroidery, por- 
traits, shopping bags with Thunder- 
bird designs, clay modelling. 

These will all be shown and for 
sale at “The Arts in Our Town— 
October” display at the Art Gallery. 

Delicious refreshments were 
served later. 

Then it was time to leave, and 
it was a nice surprise to run into 
Rev. R. C. Scott, who weekly makes 
the trip to Sardis. 
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Mrs. Campbell-Johnston 


Yields to Death at 88 


On Sept. 9th Vancouver lost one of its most colorful and 


dynamic personalities. 


Mrs. Amy Ellen Chadwick Campbell- Johnston died in St. 
Paul’s Hospital following a brief illness. She was 88. 

Resident in Vancouver for more than half a century, Mrs. 
Campbell-Johnston was a familiar figure in the West End where 


she lived until a few weeks ago. 


She was the widow of Ronald 
Campbell Campbell-Johnston, pio- 
neer mining engineer and geolo- 
gist. 
Together they took an active 
part in the development of both 
city and province. 

They were married in 1887 in 
England and lived in India for 
several years in the Madras Presi- 
dency before coming to«Vancouver 
with their young daughter in 1890. 

In B.C. Mrs. Campbell-Johnston 
accompanied her husband on sev- 
eral expeditions into the wilder- 
ness, particularly into the then 
little known Groundhog country. 
Their collection of artifacts and 
other Indian relics found on the 
trips was for years a feature of 
the City Museum. 

A woman of strong convictions, 
Mrs. Campbell-Johnston wrote 
many articles and letters to the 
press on affairs of the day. 

She was a friend of the Indians 
and spoke out on their behalf. She 
also took an active part in the 
women’s suffrage movement in 
conjunction with the late Mrs. 
Mary Ellen Smith, B.C.’s first 
woman MLA. 

She was a member of the Van- 
couver Council of Women, and one 
of the leaders in the movement to 
get the wives of Sikhs residents in 
Canada. 

Her forceful remarks in public 
and private occasionally drew se- 
vere censure, but her keen sense 
of humor usually came to her 
rescue. 

She was born in Swansea, Wales, 
in 1860. Her father, Alfred Senior 
Merry, FRGS, owner of H. H. 
Vivian Smelting Company, was a 
friend of Darwin and Huxley and 
was closely associated with the 
late Sir Oliver Lodge. 

She is survived by her daughter, 
Mrs. Maisie A. C. Armytage-Moore, 
of Vancouver, and four grandchil- 
dren: Mrs. Kathleen Kennedy, 
Vancouver; Ronald Murphy, Seat- 
tle; Mrs. Miriam Hill, Montreal, 
and Terence P. Murphy, San Fran- 
cisco; and ten great-grandchildren. 
Both her sons died while serving 
with the Canadian Army in World 
War I, and a grandson, Michael 
Murphy, in World War II. Both 
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sons were killed at the Battle of 
Cambrai on the same day. 

Mrs. Campbell-Johnston was one 
of the original women to champion 
the Indian cause, and had written a 
book on her experiences during 
her life. with her many Indian 
friends. 

Funeral services were held from 
Center & Hanna Georgia Chapel. 
Rev. C. E. Batzold officiated. Ed 
Nahaney represented the Native 
Brotherhood of B.C. and acted as 
one of the pallbearers, Burial 
took place at Forest Lawn Me- 
morial Park. 


QUINAULT 
TIMBER 
SALE OK’D 


WASHINGTON. — An era of 
decent. homes, good food and 
even automobiles was promised for 
2,000 Quinault Indians on the Olym- 
pic Peninsula in Washington State 
as the Indian bureau announced it 
would shortly permit sale of timber 
from their reservation. 

The Hearst newspapers disclosed 
that the Indians were living penni- 
less in hovels, subsisting on fish 
and berries, because the interior 
department would not permit se- 
lective cutting of trees, the reser- 
vation’s only resource. 


To Get Several Million 

The Quinaults will get several 
million dollars as their 90 percent 
share of proceeds from an esti- 
mated one billion 600 million board 
feet of timber on their lands, it 
was stated by L. D. Arnold, chief 
forester of the Indian bureau. 

The money will come to them 

over a long period of years as the 
timber is gradually cut, but almost 
immediately it will allow them a 
greater improved standard of liv- 
ing, Arnold said. 
_The interior department’s posi- 
tion against cutting has been main- 
tained for years on the basis of an 
old “conservation” order by Inte- 
rior Secretary H. L. Ickes. 

During most of that period the 
agriculture department’s forestry 
service had recommended thinning 
the overgrown reserve, and the 
post-war housing shortage set up 
an enormous demand for the types 
of timber grown on the reserva- 
tion, good for plywood—fir, spruce, 
cedar and hemlock. 

In a discrimination which the In- 
dian service says was accidental, 
Chehalis, Hoh, Quit and Quilliute 
Indians living on the fringe of the 
Quinault reservation have been al- 
lowed to sell timber. 

In contrast to the impoverished 
Quinaults, they live in modern 
homes, drive automobiles and in 
general live like Americans. 

Arnold explained money will be 
used from an enlarged Indian serv- 
ice appropriation this year to 
“cruise” the Quinault forest and 
mark trees for cutting. 
_Thereafter contracts will be 
signed with lumber companies 
eager to buy the trees. The govern- 
megt will retain 10 percent as costs 
of the preliminary work. 





‘The Great Council’ 


(Continued from Page 4) 





most cases, typical songs and 
dances of their countries. The 
Canadian delegates did a clever 
skit, introducing a different knot, 
suitable for the industry of each 
province. This, although a comic 
interlude, did give some idea of 
the resources of Canada, from log- 
ging in B.C. to fishing in NS. . 


The reactions of the Canadian 
girls were interesting. We, as Can- 
adians, have no common culture, 
they felt, or traditions that can 
represent us as a people. So many 
of us spring from different stock 
and the folk-lore and traditions of 
our ancestors still clings. What is 
typical of Quebec is not typical of 
Alberta, for instance. Take Native 
Dress. A Cow-Boy from the Cal- 
gary Stampede and a French Can- 
adian in the costume of the Cou- 
reur des Bois are typical of their 
habitat and yet what could be more 
Canadian? 


But surely this is where you In- 
dians come in. Though your cul- 
ture too varies from coast to coast, 
perhaps it is something on which 
we can build a culture truly Can- 
adian. I think that is what most 
Canadians felt. They are all proud 
of their Indian folk-lore and tradi- 
tions, though they have not all 
learned to respect and admire the 
Indians themselves. 


At the closing Campfire of the 
Conference I had the honor to pre- 
sent a short Indian program. I 
wanted the Europeans and Asiatics 
to go back to their parts of the 
globe with a clearer picture of the 
North American Indian. Illustrat- 
ing my talk with poems by Pauline 
Johnson, John E. Logan and Lyn- 
ette of Calgary, I think I succeeded 
in giving them a resumé from 
tribal warfare, through European 
Invasion up to the present Reser- 
vation System. I told them how 
Joseph Brant of Canajoharie, some 
thirty odd miles from Coopers- 
town, was forced to move his peo- 
ple out of the beautiful Mohawk 
valley, taking them to Canada 
where they fought with the British 
in the Revolutionary war. For this 
you will remember he was given 
large tracts of fertile land in the 
Grand River Valley, Ontario. When 
the settlers poured in here as they 
had done in New York State, most 


JESUS SAID: 


Our Native India 


With civilization the white » 


came, 
And fought the Indian for } 
domain. 
This was his paradise on earth, 
Rightfully his heritage by birth 
Silently he hunted through 
wood, 
Or in war paint, with bow a 
arrow stood 
Ready to war with a neighbori 
tribe; 
Or dash across the prairie in 
bare back pony ride. 


This now all belongs in an old, 
story book, 
For they live no more by bo 
arrow and fishing hook! 
For he has very closely copied hj 
white Brother, 
He is really the same at hes 
with only a darker cover, 
Some for our country are ready 


ie; 
Some, better citizens maybe, th 

you and I. 
—EDITH PEARS! 





of the land “was sold. What is lef 
of Brant’s reward for his service 
to the crown is now the Brantfo 
Reservation, the birth place ¢ 
Pauline Johnson. 

All this has not much to do wi 
the World Conference of Gif 
Scouts and Guides, I know, but 
thought that you, as a_ people 
would like to think that you h 
in a way been represented at thi 
great gathering of nations. If yo 
believe in ghosts, you will believ 
me when I say that Joseph Bra 
and Pauline Johnson were stan 
ing beside me on that night of th 
final Council Fire! 


JONES 
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Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, 
where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves do not break through nor steal: 
for where your treasure is, there will your 


heart be also. 


St. Matthew, 
Chapter 6, 
Verses 20 and 21. 
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30,000 


idden Cases 


It is estimated by the Canadian 
perculosis Association that in 
ynada today there are 30,000 hid- 
on cases Of tuberculosis. What 
pes this mean to the rest of us? 
means perhaps that we are not 
safe from TB as our fixed 
houghts lead us to believe, for 
xh of these hidden cases is a 
otential health-hazard. And unless 
e are prepared to “go hermit” 
r otherwise physically isolate 
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ourselves from the rest of society, 
we could unknowingly become the 
thirty-thousand and first case. TB 
is like that, and because it is so 
it behooves every one of us to 
face up to the fact. 


A decade ago we would have 
had to put tongue in cheek when 


entreating the people to take eva- 
sive action against tuberculosis, 
because the facilities barely ex- 
isted which spell prevention on a 
mass scale. But today we can look 
the people right in the eye in al- 
most. every part of Canada and 
ask the question “Have you been 
X-rayed?” and be understood in 
the asking. For such is the breadth 
of the united front against TB in 
Canada today that no cities and 
few hamlets indeed, do not re- 
ceive periodic visitations from 
chest X-ray equipment in one form 
or another. And it is through this 
means that a part at least of the 
30,000 hidden cases will be found 
if everyone would, when the op- 
portunity arises, make the little 
effort that is required to have their 
chest X-ray. 


Are you doing what you can in a 
positive way to “stay in the safety 
zone” while these 30,000 “un- 
knowns” roam at large? For such 
you must do, if you earnestly want 
to play it safe, until the authorities 
can announce that TB is licked and 
that you are no longer in danger 
from this disease. 


How to play it safe? Have your 
chest X-ray every year. See that 
your home is kept clear of TB by 
insisting on X-rays for all. Give 
leadership to your community in 
mass X-raying and thereby help 
clean up the spots in your neigh- 
borhood. Give generously to the 
Christmas Seal sale annually. By 
such positive attacks we can each 
contribute much that will make it 
possible for ourselves’ and Can- 
ada’s coming citizens to escape the 
loaded charge contained in these 
30,000 hidden cases. 

—B.C. Tuberculosis Society. 
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Annual Achievement Award 
Of Indian Council Fire 
Awarded to Idaho Native 


Mr. Archie Phinney, Nez Perce, Superintendent of the 
Northern Idaho Agency, U.S. Indian Service, at Lapwai, Idaho, 
was awarded the 1948 Indian Council Fire Achievement Medal 
at a dinner given by the Indian Council Fire in the Stevens 
Building Restaurant, Chicago, Friday night, September 24th, 
which date was also observed as American Indian Day in 


Illinois. 


The bronze medal, given annual- 
ly by the Indian Council Fire to 
an Indian whose accomplishments 
are considered worthy of national 
recognition, was the sixteenth con- 
ferred since the custom was estab- 
lished af the Century of Progress 
Exposition in 1933. Mr. Whitney 
E. Powless, Oneida, President of 
the Indian Council Fire, presented 
the medal to Mr. Phinney in recog- 
nition of his outstanding personal 
achievement, and for distinguished 
service in behalf of his own people. 


Born at Culdesac, Idaho, Mr. 
Phinney attended pubiic schools 
there. His college education was 
received at the University of Kan- 
sas, where he majored in sociology 
and received his A.B. degree, and 
was the first Indian to graduate 
from that institution. Following 
his graduation from the University 
of Kansas, Mr. Phinney studied 
ethnology and_ philosophy at 
George Washington University and 
New York University. A research 
position at Columbia University 
enabled him to further specialize 
in ethnology and historical pro- 
cesses in races and culture con- 
tacts, particularly in Indian reser- 
vation life. 


He was associated for several 
years with the Academy of Sci- 
ences, Leningrad, U.S.S.R., where 
his duties included research work 
and lecturing in the different in- 
stitutions of the Academy, among 
them: the Institute of Anthropology 
and Ethnography; Institute of Lan- 
guage and Thought, and Institute 
of History and Philosophy. In spe- 
cial recognition of his work he was 
awarded an honorary degree by 
this house of learning. 


He is the author of two books 
on anthropological subjects, as 
well as many semi-technical papers 
and articles. 


Through his vital interests and 
activities in the National Congress 
of American Indians, which organ- 
ization he helped found in 1944, 
he is known as a battler for Indian 
causes. On his own veservation 
he has effected a general advance- 
ment of the people. His ideals and 
aims for the Indians and_ their 
problems are founded on the belief 
that through active, independent 
and articulate groups of well-in- 
formed Indians, they will be able 
to come to the solution of their 
problems and contribute to the 
making of laws and policies which 
every day touch their lives. His 
distinguished work in the Indian 
Service testifies his ambitions and 
beliefs. 
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NOTICE 


TO CONTRIBUTORS AND ADVERTISERS: 
Articles and letters must be in this office on or before the 


25th of the month. 





Advertising must be here on or before the 30th of the month. 
The paper will be published the first week of each month. 





UBC Sorority 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Pals arrived. Marc, Jackie, Mike 
and 14-year-old mascot Arnold 
Nelson fairly “rhythmed” everyone 
through a= sparkling half-hour 
which was recorded for a delayed 
broadcast on Monday. When off 
the air Bill Rea charmed the audi- 
ence with the song “If You Were 
the Only Girl,” fixing his tie one 
way then another—in the end doing 
it over completely. 


The tiny children couldn’t be 
still; they danced in their cribs 
and one little boy strummed his 
toy banjo. 


Mrs. T. O. Robertson, past presi- 
dent of the visiting Sorority, made 
formal presentation of the public 
address system to Dr. W. S. Bar- 
clay for the patients. Her group’s 
fraternitl purpose, “Joy of Service,” 
were no mere empty words. 


In his thanks, Dr. Barclay said 
the quiet at the moment in the 
entire hospital was tribute to the 
interest shown. 


SOCIAL EDITOR Miss Harkner, 
of The Chilliwack Progress, was 
busy taking notes—(we’d better get 
that issue). The Chilliwack Pro- 
gress recently won the award for 
the best (weekly newspaper in 
Canada—second time, in fact. 

A visit to all wards revealed a 
keen interest by the patients—the 
ice cream was also distributed at 
that time. 


Almost the outstanding part of 
a really enjoyable afternoon was 
when everyone was invited to 
choose a souvenir of the most ex- 
quisite craft work ever done by 
children—tiny moccasins, beaded 
and fluffy; tiny buckskin jackets, 
pairs of weeny but perfect men 
and women dolls with dark red 
faces, lapel totems and leather 
gauntlets. Mrs. Anne Robertson, 
Occupational Department Director, 
explained with real pride “we had 
some scraps of leather given us, 
and I told the children to make 
something. They weren't quite 
sure, so I said ‘make something 
Indian—you know how better than 
I do,’ and this is the result!” 


BY THE older patients there 
was leather work, embroidery, por- 
traits, shopping bags with Thunder- 
bird designs, clay modelling. 

These will all be shown and for 
sale at “The Arts in Our Town— 
October” display at the Art Gallery. 

Delicious refreshments were 
served later. 

Then it was time to leave, and 
it was a nice surprise to run into 
Rev. R. C. Scott, who weekly makes 
the trip to Sardis. 
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Recommendations for a New 
Magna Carta 


Mr. Jasper Hill, “Big White Owl,” poet, cultured and quthen- 
tic representative of the Indians of the Nation Lenni Lenape— 
Canada—in the name of the Indian Council Fire of Canada sent 
the following Recommendations and Appendices, preceded by a 
beautiful literary preamble, to the Special Joint Committee of 
the Senate and The House of Commons “appointed to examine 
and consider the Indian Act”: 


Gentlemen of the Senate and the House: 

I represent The Indian Council Fire of Canada, a non-profit, 
non-political, non-sectarian, all-Canadian Organization. And I 
can assure you, gentlemen, I have no high pressure men to back 
me up. I have no politician whispering over my shoulder telling 
me what to do. My ideas are entirely my own. I speak for 
myself! 

I herewith graciously submit the attached seven-point brief 
to The Special Committee of the Senate and the House of Com- 
mons for study and careful consideration and formal adoption 
of the following resolutions as recommended by The Indian 
Council Fire of Canada: 

A Magna Carta for the Indians of Canada 

1.—The Red Indian people should be admitted to a full and 
free life in this country without forfeiting any more of their 
privileges and rights as native Indians. Every possible effort 
must be put forward to establish the “Four Freedoms” for the 
Native Canadian Indians, which will assure them equal civil 
rights, cultural entity and economic independence in this new 
atomic age of progress. 

It is a well known fact that the present form of the Indian 
Act of Canada, formulated in 1868, is definitely a shameful 
hindrance to the material and spiritual and social progress of 
the Red Indian race in Canada. It is the most infamous, unjust, 
uncivil, outmoded, undemocratic law ever imposed upon a people 
and any straight thinking sane person would not hesitate to 
recommend its revision—in the near future—by a convention of 
selected Indian men and White men, but not by White men 
alone! 

A Magna Carta for the Indians of Canada should be based 
on the lines of the United States Indian Reorganization Act of 
1934. The voice of the Red Man appealing and pleading for 
justice and liberty before a world court cannot any longer be 
shelved nor neglected. 
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The Question of Indian Agents 

2.—It is a well known fact that far too many of the Whit 
men holding positions as Indian Agents lack the technical a 
vocational training desirable to properly carry out the India 
Administrative Work entrusted to them. 

The Indian Agent should be a man of refinement and cultur 
who honestly believes that no racial factor can limit the pos 
bilities of a people, and that Native Canadian cultures ha 
made great many worthwhile contributions to our civilizatig 
and ideals of liberty on this Western Hemisphere. He sho 
be a man who understands that he can contribute to enrichiy 
these cultures if he adopts a generous, and optimistic attitud 
in dealing with the band or tribe under his charge. Such g 
attitude on his part will be his greatest guarantee for achievin 
success in his noble enterprise. ; 

And it is very essential for the Indian Agent not only to wu 
derstand and appreciate the various characteristics of the natiy 
culture of the region he is to work in, but also he must explo 
and find out what are the special problems of his area. In othe 
words, he must not limit himself to office work only. He mu 
be up and about and be able and willing to co-operate to th 
fullest extent in defending the Band or Tribe he is responsih 
for from the dastardly exploitation of which they are too ofte 
victims. And he must, at the same time, strive to constan 
improve the living conditions and the education of the Indian 
in his agency. The Indians of Canada must again be able toh 
a proud, self-confident people and the best of their culture mu 
be recognized and utilized to the best of all peoples. 

Inter-Tribal Relations and Corporate Purposes 

3.—In the new Magna Carta for the Indians of Canada th 
following provisions should be made: (a) to eliminate the dig 
tatorial powers of Indian Agents; (b) to grant certain rights a 
privileges of home rule to the Indian people; (c) to extend to th 
Indian people the right to form business and other organization 
(d) to establish a credit system for themselves; (e) to provid 
for more up-to-date vocational education for the Indians « 
Canada; (f) to provide a limited number of government co 
trolled Indian Residential Institutes, undenominational in chat 
acter and patterned somewhat after the Haskell Institute i 
Lawrence, Kansas; (g) to provide more Day Schools for India 
children and better teachers who are sympathetic to the solutid 
of the native problems. 

Indian Civil Service Laws 

4.—In the reorganized Indian Affairs Branch, the Directs 
should have authority to establish special Indian civil servis 
laws with respect to standards of health, age, character, expet 
ence, knowledge, and ability for Indians who may be appoint 

























































without regard to the general civil service laws, to the variow You 
positions maintained, now or hereafter, by the Indian Affait 
Branch, in the administration of functions or services affectil 
any Indian band or tribe. And all qualified Indians sho wo 
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thereafter have the preference to be appointed to the Indi 
Service as such vacancies occur. An office for carrying out thi 
program should be organized. 

Tribal Incorporation Applicable to Indian Reserves 
5.—In the new Magna Carta for the Indians of Canada, t 
following provisions should be made: That any group or ba 
or tribe of Indians, treaty or non-treaty, numbering not Ié 
than twelve (12) adults, as determined by the official tribal lis 
or Indian descendants of such groups, or Indians as they 
be defined in the new or revised act, and who reside in cal 
venient proximity to each other, be granted the right to organi 
as a co-operative unit, for its common welfare, and adopt 
constitution and by-laws, under such rules and regulations 
may be prescribed by the Director of the Indian Office in 0 
tawa; (a) That the Director be authorized to issue, upon 
ceiving proper application, to any such organized group or ba 
or tribe, a charter of incorporation, which shall become operatit 
only when ratified by a majority vote of the adult membe 
(b) when an Indian group or band or tribe adopts a form! 
constitution and by-laws, and after such form of laws have be4 
ratified by the Indian Affairs Branch; it gives them the right! 
run their own affairs about in the same way that a village 4 
municipality operates; they will have the right to say what sh 
not be done with their tribal assets and funds; they will ha 
the right to prevent the present arbitrary use of their tr 
funds by the Federal Government. The band or tribe whi 
declines to approve of these added provisions will surely dt 
to the rear of the great advance in this historical march of pM 
gression being made by the Red Indian race. 
(Continued Next Issue) 
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OUR MAIL BOX 


Write to The VOICE any News of Interest 
in your District, etc. 








Qualicum Beach, 


a, BC. 
CHIEF-MAKING 

ear Editor: ; 
The press has recently carried 
account of the “making an In- 
on chief” of a Hollywood film 
.r in Vancouver. A photo shows 
in striking a silly attitude before 
» camera, and he is quoted in a 
mark which must surely touch a 
w low in Hollywood bad taste, 
st he is “a little squeamish about 
e Squamish”! 
One wonders if the Indians are 
it doing grave harm to them- 
Ives and their position by their 
illingness to carry out these 
hief-making”. affairs at the re- 
nest of some aggressive publicity 
ent. Admittedly the Indians 
ve played a colorful part in 
tnadian history. It is only right 
at they should continue to lend 
eir color on prominent occasions, 
g, the Calgary Stampede, war- 
noe races at coast regattas, etc. 
ut this continual cheapening of a 
eat gift cannot inspire respect 
mong their white neighbors. 


Speaking as “just a paleface,” I 
lieve that the honor of honorary 
hieftainship should be the su- 
eme accolade of the Indian peo- 
e themselves. It should be con- 
ed only for great services to 
manity, to the nation, or to the 
hdian people—and at their own 
sire, without promptings from 
blicity agents. I suggest that 
ich a policy would do more to 
sert the dignity of the Indian na- 
ons than all these publicity cere- 
onials put together. It would also 
ive to the rising generations an 
ided appreciation of the dignity 
f their historic chieftainships. 
The ancient Indian peoples of 
anada are moving towards full 
tizenship, and should have their 
wn ways of conferring distinction 
pon those they love. 
Yours very truly, 
H. V. S. PAGE. 


Vancouver, B.C. 
WORTHWHILE SUPPORT 

ear Editor: 
Having read your article in “The 
un” on Saturday I thought I 
ould write to. you and tell you 
lat there are more people who 
ympathize with the Indians than 
tu perhaps realize. 


The kind of people who would 
lke a remark like “Just another 
amned Indian,” are the ones who 
0 into Chinese stores and begin 
Ing to the clerk in some kind 
t pidgeon English, to be answered 
y the clerk in perfect English. It 
bunds so silly and I always blush 
the white person who is so 
upid. Personally I am ashameg 
f the treatment the Indians have 
ecelved at the hands of the white 
tople; and am glad that at long 
t there seems to be a movement 
ward fairer treatment. My hus- 
and and daughter agree with me 
m this and we go to bat for the 
hdians every time the _ subject 
mes up. 
My daughter is young, pretty 
md popular, but when a child go- 
Wg to school has come home crying 
Cause of the unkindness of an- 
er pupil, I can well imagine 
he feelings of the mother of the 
ttle Indian girl who went home 
Pying and broken hearted because 
Hé was taunted for no other rea- 
than being an Indian. Nothing 
fuld be more cruel. The parents 
those children are ignorant, 


cruel and common to allow their 
children to act in this way to a 
child because she happens to be 
an Indian. 


There is not a great deal our 
family can do to help your people. 
We have very little money, do not 
belong to clubs, but in our small 
way we do what we can and hope 
that little will be like “yeast that 
helps to leaven the whole loaf.” 
We think the Indians should have 
a vote and be treated like human 
beings, and not like an isolated 
group. Many of our friends agree 
with us. 


More power to you in your ef- 
forts to better the lot of your peo- 
ple. We will do what we can to 
help you. Do not be discouraged. 

With best wishes for your suc- 
cess in this undertaking. 


Yours sincerely, A.G. 
3119 No Mason Ave., 
Tacoma 7, Wash. 


LIVED HISTORY 


Native Voice: 

Dear Friends—My brother, Mr. 
William Green, frequently sends me 
your interesting paper. We often 
see names of people that we know 
are children of those we taught. 
I taught over five years at Green- 
ville, six months at Kitladamas. 

Sixty-two years last August 17th 
I was married at Aberdan on the 
Skeena River (1886), in a little In- 
dian church, to Rev. George F. 
Hopkins, who was at that time Mis- 
sionary at Skidegate. Rev. T. Jen- 
nings officiated at our wedding — 
only three Natives were present, 
and Mr. Dempster, who had a sal- 
mon cannery there. At the close 
of the service, Mr. Dempster’s 
Chinese cook served us a nice 
luncheon, and later we started on 
our journey to the Queen Char- 
lotte Islands. Your people there 
gave us a fine welcome, and the 
Chief gave us a big feast and in- 
vited everyone in his large house 
at Skidegate. 

Our oldest daughter was born at 
Skidegate, August 6, 1887. The Na- 
tives were so interested in her and 
named her “Yed-elsons.” They told 
us it meant “First Lady of the 
Land.” 

I would like to add the Heavenly 
Father called her home to Heaven 
two years ago. She was a wonder- 
ful Christian—lived a very devoted 
life. When she was in Japan as a 
teacher, a Missionary wrote us, 
“She was the most unselfish person 
I ever saw.” He spoke of her so 
highly as a Christian. We expect 
to soon greet her again and meet 
the dear Lord, for I am almost 86. 
My husband was 86 this last July. 

We wish you much success. 

G. F. and MARY A. HOPKINS. 


—_—- 


Vancouver, B.C. 
OUTSTANDING COVER 


Dear Editor: 

I received my copy of Native 
Voice and consider it a fine addi- 
tion to our city papers. Gordon 
Kit Thorne’s cover was outstand- 
ing. I have one of his pictures in 
my museum. I still call it mine, 
though really the Edward and 
Mary Lipsett Indian Museum 1s 
Vancouver's. 

Every good wish for success of 
Native Voice. 


Sincerely, 
MRS. MARY C. LIPSETT. 


Campbell Island, B.C. 
LIQUOR OR THE BIBLE? 
Dear Editor: 

This paper is for the voice of 
your people. I am one of your 
people though I am not recognized 
and probably never will be. © 

I wish to speak and speak with 
freedom to our people, as a warn- 
ing, regarding the release of al- 
coholic liquors to the Indians. 
Better be careful, my dear bro- 
thers. Sit up and think. Remem- 
ber the “old tales” about the flour 
and other articles? Do any of you 
recall a certain friendly Chinaman 
some years ago who happened to 
know the truth about certain sacks 
of flour sold to Indians only? 

How much more damage will 
this same peculiar substance added 
to such intoxicating liquors do to 
our people if released to them as 
planned? Frankly, I think for the 
sake of our race that it is best to 
keep the doors of all liquor stores 
“clamped” as tightly as possible 
to all Indians. If ever those doors 
are opened to us you will surely 
know that it will be your doorway 
to poverty. After all, dear bro- 
thers, we just emerged from that 
obnoxious state. So, let’s not fall 
back now by permitting those al- 
coholic doors to open, ever! 

Surely some of you must have 
time to read your Bibles, ‘I say 
YOUR Bibles because I expect you 
all to have one). If you have a 
Bible, turn to Proverbs 23:21 of 
the Old Testament and you will 

*find a verse relating to my subject 
of intoxicants and poverty. If that 
verse doesn’t open your eyes, dear 
brothers, I don’t know what will. 
In closing, I would like to ask 
Chief Gwin-march-enoetc to elim- 
inate the whole idea of the libera- 
tion of alcohol to Indians and, in- 
stead, turn to the Holy Bible. Not 
only to the Chief do I refer this 
request, but to all who are under 
the influence of intoxicants. You 
will, I am sure, find that the 
scriptures in the Holy Bible are 
a much better and more promising 
way to crush your craving for 
liquor. Whoever heard of a guy 
quitting a habit when he finds it 
open to him? Drunkenness is what 
We want to get rid of. We'll never 
make progress if we are going to 
let the world whirl all around us 
while others are getting ahead. 
Drop that bottle, «chum! You'll 
feel much better in the presence 
of the Lord on judgment day. 

Fraternally yours, 
JOE PAUL. 
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P.O. Box 421, 
Kitwanga, 
Skeena River, B.C. 
BASIC PRIVILEGE 
QUESTIONED 
Dear Editor: — 

I want to thank the Brotherhood 
for helping me and others around 
this district. 

I want to mention our struggle 
for the last couple of years over 
our hunting ground of the Kitwan- 
cool District. But first of all, I will 
give you full understanding, I am 
25 years of age; Mother Louisa 
Dilzqu, her age is 70 years; Grand- 
dad William Turley is 116 years 
old, his ration is $8.00 a month. My 
uncle Charley Turley lives at 
Cedarvale and is head of this 
trapping ground. James Hiyzims 
stays at Skeena Crossing. This is 
the family record. 

In the first history, our head 
great fathers’ and mothers’ home 
was Kitwancool. But the later of 
us when married, live in Kitwanga, 
Crossing, Cedarvale. 

We've been going to our bank 
trap-line for the last number of 
years. Kitwancool is 15 miles north- 
west of this village where our trap- 
line runs. The game warden of 
Smithers is trying to stop us from 
going to our own property. 

For the last two years now we 
have been paying trapper’s licence 
fee of $2.50. But now we will be 
unable to get another licence for 
the coming trapping season. 

We have been having meetings, 
but I have no education to speak 
this case for my people. 

Hope you will understand this 
satisfactory. 

Yours truly, 
JAMES P. FOWLER. 


Duncan, B.C. 
ORPHANS NEED CARE 


To the Editor: 

I believe it would be a very good 
idea if an Orphans’ Home would 
be built for Indian orphans, neg- 
lected and unwanted children. This 
has been a crying need for a long 
time. I belieye this subject was 
broached before and it needs to be 
stressed and acted upon “mucho 
pronto.” A great lot of suffering 
has been going on especially among 
illegitimate children. 

Many of us have enlisted to fight 
for freedom. Now we have to fight 
neglect, prejudice and race dis- 
crimination, 

JOHN T. ELLIOTT. 
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We Have Your Fall 


TOPCOAT 
$35 ° $52 


Select yours from our big stock that 
includes Barrymores, Coverts, West 
of Englands, 
new Alpacana cloth. New fall shades 
in a full range of sizes. 
coats have the smart set-in sleeve. 


We can take your order for a 


TAILORED TO MEASURE SUIT 


45 East Hastings 
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Excerpts From Speeche 


By Dr. Norman Black 


The following are only excerpts from some of the wonderful 
and supporting speeches made by Dr. Norman Black, who has 
been one of the staunchest fighters for minority groups, par- 
ticularly Indians. We cannot hope to do justice, through this 
medium, to the actual speeches which are given with drive, 
edging on indignation and satire, interspersed with humor and 
voiced always with dignity and sincerity. 

(Continued from last month). 


Are You Thinking? 

What have we been doing that 
is wrong? What changes in public 
policy might in part make amends 
to our unfortunate fellow country- 
men and solve the Indian prob- 
lem? Are answers to such ques- 
tions taking shape in your mind? 
Do you intend to do anything about 
it? 


Complex Problems 

MY MAIN PURPOSE is to arouse 
constructive thought on this prob- 
lem. I am not assuming that I 
know all the answers. However, 
there are certain aspects of the 
matter regarding which I have 
gradually developed convictions 
which I hope that you share and 
may even embody in representa- 
tions that you may make to the 
proper authorities. 

THE FACT OF THE matter is 
that our Indian problem is so com- 
plex that the student becomes 
hopelessly bewildered unless he 
insists upon formulating his find- 
ings in terms of a few simple pro- 
positions — basic principles upon 
which the details of policy may be 
erected and with which details folk 
like you and me can necessarily 
have little to do; they are matters 
for the expert. 


Recommendations 


THE BASIC proposition which 
@e I commend tod your sympa- 
thetic consideration as a clue to 
the solution of our Indian problem 
is that all legal distinction be- 
tween the native Canadian and 
Canadians of European or any 
other blood, will have to be oblit- 
erated. That should be the defin- 
itely declared objective of any 
Federal legislation bearing upon 
the Indian question—the Canadian 
of Indian ancestry must simply be 
a Canadian, as a Canadian of Eng- 
lish, or Irish, or Scotch, or French, 
or any other extraction, is simply 
Canadian. 
2 In the second place I believe 
@ that the Federal authorities, 
speaking for the people of Canada, 
should announce a time-table, de- 
claring it to be our expectation and 
intention to attain such qualifica- 
tion of status within a_ stated 
period. 
4 I am convinced that important 
@ steps towards uniformity of 
status as between Indians and 
whites could be taken forthwith. 
The most exasperating and humili- 
ating restrictions and distinctions 
could be abolished, and this ad- 
vance toward free citizenship 
should and could be effectually dis- 
sociated from the economic and 
social sacrifices incidental to the 
acceptance of enfranchisement un- 
der the present Indian Act. 
1 protest against any taxation 
® without representation, whe- 
ther it be in a municipal, provin- 
cial or federal field. 
I am convinced that our Indian 
® fellow Canadian should be 
legally entitled to any and all 
social services provided for by 
public taxation. This will involve 





such things as old age pensions, 
hospitalization of those unable to 
pay for needed medical and surgi- 
eal services, equal rights in rela- 
tion to schools for children and 
adult education for their seniors. 
This means that the Indian child 
shall have the same right as any- 
body else’s child to attend the pub- 
lic school that is situated most con- 
veniently; and that Indian youths 
and adults should be given unre- 
stricted opportunities for training 
that will supply initial equipment 
for whatever occupation that they 
may select and be adapted for. 
But while I am convinced that 
@ very much of this progress 
awaits nothing more than our will- 
ingness to step forward, I am also 
sadly convinced that the evil re- 
sults of past and present policies 
involve us in hampering conditions¢ 
which must be candidly recognized. 
There are tribes and groups whose 
health, morale and economic status 
have been undermined by segre- 
gation, by degrading contacts with 
whites and by other ill effects of 
the system hitherto in operation. 
Suddenly to force such people to 
fend entirely for themselves and to 
undertake without preparation all 
the responsibilities incidental to 
adult citizenship in our complex 
civilization would be cruel and 
foolish. Indians of this group must 
continue to be afforded special 
supervision and_ direction, but 
henceforth such special supervision 
and direction will be recognized as 
temporary expedients, the neces- 
sity for which is a proper guage of 
our failure in the past. The law 
should ensure that the special 
supervision and direction is stead- 
ily in process of being withdrawn 
as the former wards of the govern- 
ment learn to stand alone. 
I am convinced that until all 
@ distinction based upon Indian 
ancestry is abrogated ,the federal 
authorities must follow a much 
more general financial policy with 
regard to Indian affairs. The time 
will come when the share of public 
taxation paid by persons 6f native 
blood will fairly account for their 
share of necessary public expendi- 
tures. However, very many of these 
people are getting away to a bad 
start, from an economic standpoint. 
They need numerous services for 
which they are not in a position to 
pay. It will be the duty of the 
federal government to reimburse 
the local provincial and municipal 
authorities for expenses incurred 
in social and educational services 
rendered the wards of the Domin- 
ion in the interval preceding adult 
responsibility. 
Finally, | believe that steps 
e@ should be taken immediately 
to provide our native peoples with 
adequate representation in the par- 
liament of Canada, especially dur- 
ing the years of transition. It is 
highly important that the Indians 
should feel that they have speak- 
ing for them, in the seats of the 
mighty, certain of their own trusted 
brethren, selected by themselves. 
There are obvious objections to the 
New Zealand system, under which 
a given number of seats is assigned 


During the entire month of Octo- 
ber, Art and Craftsmanship will be 
on display at various stores in Van- 
cover representing as many differ- 
ent groups as possible. 


The week of the 19th to 24th will 
climax the show when all arts— 
painting, sculpturing, interior dec- 
orating, arts and crafts including 
Indian arts and crafts, will be 
shown at the Vancouver Art Gal- 


lery. 

On Wednesday of that week at 
3:30 p.m., it is hoped some of our 
people from North Vancouver will 
be on hand to demonstrate the old 
type of Indian spinning, tump-line 
weaving, etc. In the evening of 
Wednesday, October 20th, there 
will be a general meeting and dis- 
cussion in the banquet room of 
Hotel Vancouver at 8:15. Everyone 
is invited. 

October 25th the Vancouver Wo- 
men’s School for Citizenship will 
meet in Salon B of Hotel Vancou- 
ver when Ellen Neel will speak on 
totems. Two films will also be run 
on Indian crafts. 


_ At David Spencer’s Art Gallery 


during October there will be on 
display “Housewives Painting Ex- 
hibition.” This display is for non- 
professionals and any of our wo- 








TRIBE GIVES UP 
LAND AT HAZELTON 


HAZELTON — Surrender of 36 
acres of Hazelton Indian Reserve 
to the town is regarded here as one 
of the biggest developments at this 
old Hudson’s Bay trading post in 
50 years. 

The land, deeded to the town by 
unanimous consent of the Hazel- 
ton band, has been subdivided for 
sale at rates approved by Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs. 

Provision of additional land is 
looked upon as a lifeline because 
the town was unable to expand 
otherwise and new building is in 
demand. A new high school and a 
federal building are in prospect 
and many settlers are anxious to 
build away from the threat of 
Skeena floods.—Vancouver Sun. 





to the Maoris, but in the pursuit 
of short-term objectives the plan 
would have its advantages. It will 
not be enough merely to give the 
franchise, if Indians very well 
know that for many years at least, 
they need never expect to see an 
Indian elected to the House of 
Commons. Accordingly, while not 
now speaking with the unquestion- 
ing conviction that has character- 
ized my confession of faith hitherto 
in this address, I am strongly in- 
clined to support legislation that 
would authorize the Indians of 
Canada to select their own special 
representatives, until the time 
comes when the Indian voter pre- 
fers to exercise his franchise in 
company with his  non-Indian 
neighbors in the constituency in 
which he resides. 


Strike at Basic Evils 


There indeed are grievances in- 
numerable. It would be futile to 
try to deal with them one by one. 
Let us strike at the basic evils 
threatening Indian _ self-respect, 
free initiative and economic se- 
curity. Let us recognize and fight 
the poisoning effects of segregation 
on reserves that provide no means 
for adequate self-support and shut 
the Indian away from other Cana- 
dians as if he were a child or men- 
tally incompetent. Let us clarify 
our objectives and courageously 


face and remedy our mistakes; and 
the Indian will meet us half way. 


s Arts In Our Town -- Octoby 


men wishing to enter painting; 
cordially invited to do so. 

Exhibits should be sent to ( 
munity Arts Council, Seymour § 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Mysticism and 
Medicine 


Pliny tells us that medicine f 
became an art among the Eg 
tians; this is not true. We ne 
only to go back to our Indians 
the Americas, the Mayans, Ine 





Aztecs, etc., in their great heal 


art. Certain it is, at all events ¢ 
in Egypt medicine was raised 
high estate and exercised a y 


found influence upon ancient time 


but the early practices of medici 
among the ancient Mayans we 
thousands of years before Egy 
was born, and from whence did t 
Egyptians come? And in the ea 
literature of other countries of 
tiquity — India, China, Babylor 
Assyria, Chaldea, Arabia — ph 
cians are frequently mentioned, 
those shadowy days of antiqu 
the art of healing seems to h 
been clothed in mysticism, { 
same as in Ancient America; 
have been classed with the oce 
and associated with the idea oft 
magical, the influence of which t 
ditions are felt in the field of me 
cine to this very day. But it iso 
fair to say that in ancient 
this idea of the occult and mag 
permeated all forms of learn 
and reached every field of h 
endeavor. The spell of the sup 
natural or mysterious has 
been a potent influence for g 
or evil, according to the purpe 
for which employed. 


Nature alone can “cure”: Th 
are very few specifics for dise 
and even a doctor cannot cure. 
nature alone belongs such curat 
power, as was observed by one 
our Federal Courts in these wo 
“Tt is generally known and the@ 
dence shows that with very few 
ceptions there is no known 
using that word strictly, for 
disease. Nature, supplemented 
aided by proper medicines, care 
nursing and proper diet does 
work of curing.’—Dr. Joseph 
Meyer, M.D., H.D., Member of le 
standing of The Indian Associat 
of America, Inc.—Indian Speak 
Leaf. 


Cassiar 
Packing’ 
Co. Ltd. 


. 744 West Hastings St. 
Vancouver, B.C. 
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Art and Crafts 


MRS. THOMAS DICK . . . KNITTER OF KOKSILAH “Cowichan Brand” 


The sporty Cowichan sweater— 
any design, any style, any size, it’s 
up to you—is becoming famous the 
world over. The snappy home- 
made product with the professional 
air appeals to the outdoor type— 
men, women and children alike. 
Designs spread from the very con- 
ventional to the bold eagle includ- 
ing team of horses design, dragon 
and even butterfly patterns. 


It is said that a woman from 
the Shetland Islands (her name 
now lost, but oldtimers still talk 
about her) visited the Cowichan 
district, ‘Vancouver Island, and 
showed our people how to card and 
spin the wool from their sheep 
and knit it into sweaters, using 
simple designs. The work at first 
was crude but the women soon be- 
came adept both in creative de- 
signs and quality of workmanship. 

byl Shas The designs are knit into the 
ylou : sweater with brown and_ black 
~ Be wool, sometimes on a grey back- 
ned. ground or on a white background. 
ntig These colors are natural, there- 
fore lasting as the black wool is 
obtained from black sheep, and 
the brown from brown sheep. Grey 
is obtained by mixing white and 
black wools in the carding. 

The Cowichan sweater serves 
fishermen and loggers down to a 
“T” because it is durabie, prac- 
tically waterproof and warm. 
Sportsmen like these sweaters too 
for the same reasons, also because 
they are colorful. They are water- 
proof as the raw wool is carefully 
washed in order to leave as much 
of the natural wool oil as possible. 

Quality of workmanship differs 
and the finished product has to be 
graded and judged and priced ac- 
cordingly. Prices range from $18 
to $40, according to size and qual- 
ity. A good Cowichan sweater is 
closely knitted. 

Then there is the washing. Mrs. 
Sylvestra Modiste of Duncan says 
the right way to laundry a Cow- 
ichan sweater is to wash it gently 
in warm water and gentle soap 
flakes, rinse in warm water. To 
a pan of clean warm water add a 
teaspoon of clear machine oil, 
mixed with a teaspoon of vegetable 
shortening. Add bluing to make 
the sweater white. 

At first these sweaters were made 
only in the Cowichan Valley of 
Vancouver Island, but now they 
are knitted in many other parts 
of the Island. 

In fact it is becoming such a 
whizzing trade that many interest- 
ed people feel that a plant in a 
central point of the Island to look 
after the cleaning and carding of 
the wool would be of great bene- 
fit. So much the better if the 
plant were operated by our own 
men. 

Some sport centres carry Cow- 
ichan sweaters and many orders 
are made direct. We hope to make 


; 3 an announcement soon re market- 
—Courtesy Vancouver Province ing of Indian craft. 
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your money’s worth—and MORE—or your money back. 


PROPELLERS 
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Grant the Old Age Pension to Aged Indianf;, 











“Ta-Zam-a” ... The Mystery Of 
Shuswap Lake 


Stories of strange inhabitants in the be of British Columbia are not new. The Pacific 
Coast reports sea serpent “Caddy” almost yearly, while the “Ogopogo” of Okanagan Lake is 
well-known from regi ular newspaper reports. We add to the fascinating literature of the strange 


i the unknown, this report of Ta-Zam-a, the Water Bear of Shuswap. 





and this 

Sais ” ee ot Og ~ 1948. there I thought it was a cougar or a_ for the skin. 
ee a rumors of a dear but then there was splashing Tomma Sam's son Pete remem- 
have Seen eg oad ws from the lake and I saw something bers this animal well, and says it 


hat mo rv ; : 
that ved very hig going away fast. is known to the Indians as Ta- 


ee a the ine There was some kind of big fish Zam-a, which means Water Bear. 
ag Deen ener. there, guvnor, and by god now, if He described it as being as large 
Podn os spuroarhet anything happens to my cattle at as a mature grizzly with hair as 
rl : the price they are now, I'm going fine as silk and about four inches 
to hold the Department respon- in length. The head had no visible 
sible.” ears, but when the hide was re- 
7 + *# moved, ears were found under the 

THE SHUSWAP LAKE MYSTERY _— skin down on the sides of the neck. 
On July 12th, 1948, Mr. C. Dew The feet were about 12 inches in 
of Salmon Arm. reported that when length, and resembled those of a 
ae ang his wife were returning mole. The head was broad like 
from a Shing trip to Tappen Bay n ordinary bear; the nose was 


OSAInS 


















a huge animal surfaced to very long. The stench was extra- 
their boat and practically upset it ordinary when the hide was re- 
at the mouth of the channel to th moved. 

Sune Arm wharf. No other wit- ° The Indians do not like to talk 
nesses. about Ta-Zam-a. They think he 


On July 14th, 1948, a similar re- is a bad omen 
port was made by Mr. M. McLel- 


lan. He had been fishing near En- oleae 
ginmeer’s Point. There is the story so far, and 
L A few days later, Mr _E. Hack- Game Warden Don Cameron is. 
e ing, retired CPR. agent. Salmon no doubt, looking over the beauti- 
anyway Arm, said that he encountered a ful Shuswap with a puzzled eye, 
COULD THIS SE TRUE? strange water beast in the same wondering if he should de lucky 
f not imagination could it Oe 2 vicinity. Men employed at the local enough to get a go 


: “~ look at fa- 
pumping station have also reported Zam-a. the Water Bear of 





seeing this animal quite often. Lake. 

On July 27th, 1948, Mr. D. Sin- —C” Division's Game Patrol. 
clair, owner of land im this area 
said that he saw what appeared to 


his black steers in the 


e thought it must have INTERESTING PORTRAITS 
“spat una ee abeEgScS** ~=DONE BY MILDRED 
“y of VALLEY THORNTON 


: were re- 
Tappen Bay They Mildred Valley Thornton tra- 
t their at $ 


ed 1 at al- velled across Canada the past sum- 
upset Oy some object trav- mer painting interesting faces. 
. h speed just below the Mrs. Thornton visited many places, 
LATE FLASH ON THE surtace of the water. Comsider- first at Alert Bay where she did 
7 E v = able waves were left im its wake. portraits of Chief Joe Harris, also 


rs. Dra 

A Tilicum, Leon Bernois. said ™ : — 
that the animal was well-known to While at Alert Bay Mrs. Thorn- 
the Indians of the Shuswap Band ‘0M spoke to all classes in both 
amd that they knew of the locg- esidential and day schools and 
tions of two dens. ome in Tappen $ave two showings of slides of 
Bay and ome in the Anstey Arm Maxy of her portraits: once at the 
One Squilax Indian, Tomma Sam. residential school and the other in 
nad killed ome of these strange ‘He church hall While in Alert 
animals im 1904 and had sold the Bay she was the guest of Mr. and 
skin in Enderby. He obtained $60 Mrs. Robert Bell. 

Later Mildred Thornton painted 
Chief Heber Clifton and Mrs. Clif- 
ton at Hart! 


respons 









t Metlakatia she did portraits of 
Pete r Ryan and Mrs. Mary Hal- 


25-WATT RADIO TELEPHONE 


12 Volt and 32 Volt Models, 
price each = . $400.00 
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aged Cree woman who had 

q@ memortes of the Frog Lake 
Massacre and of the Cut Knife 
affair. 





The Ex-Patient 17 
Movement / 


Can ex-TB patients, banded 
gether as such, play a useful ; 
in the tuberculosis control 
gram? 

We ask this question because 
the current growth of such groy 
particularly in the U.S.A. and 
a lesser degree in Canada. Wey 
the idea is being broacheg 
Great Britain also. 

It is with mixed thoughts 
feelings that we attempt to an 
the question now, chiefly pert 
in searching for a good operat 
base for the idea. There are ple 
of reasons based on sentiment, 
the “old boys” dinner-and-get 
gether type, for forming y 
groups, but we are concerned he 
with something deeper, and 
more substantial worth to just 
it. That is, something along 
line perhaps of an adjunct to est 
lished TB agencies ne 
voluntary one) serving as 
and added strength to the | 
forces battling the disease, 
lay character. We can say f 
that we are not in sympathy ¥ 
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any segregated group working 

the sidelines for purely selfis 

sons and perhaps bucking the ti Si 
This would not fit the pattem @y ® Q 
progressive community action. 3 H 
we are inclined To believe that P 


ex-TB patients’ group whi 
demonstrates co-operation and 
lingness to join in for the good 
the cause generally. could give 
strong assist to the work. The g0 
“fiery cross” could stand 
this new type “fuel,” we thi PETE 
which should make it bume 
hotter 

Certainly TB can do with ma 
attention from the people, and 
has often occurred to us what DR 
great loss it is to watch good 3 
sound minds which, having expa 
enced TB and subsequently edug 
ated to the disease as it reall 
could but do not contribu: 2 vi 
many must feel they should: 
would like to for prog 
reasons. 

With the question still 
swered, we leave it here 
meanwhile place our ear t 

ground for tremors and rey WT 

Th 











tions fo this relatively new 2 
ing in the affairs of ‘tubercu 
B.C. Tuberculosis Socie 
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There is STRENGTH in UNITY! 


FISHERMEN, 
UNITE! ! 








B.C 
" toin the Growing Fleet of Co-operative Fishermen 
- ...JOIN... 


Prince Rupert — Kyuquot — United 
Sointula or Massett 


They are ail Members of the 


ff FISHERMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE 
FEDERATION 


95 EAST CORDOVA STREET 
Phone: HAstings 1791 


; VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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courtesy 


SPEAKING STICK was Kwakiutl Indian tribe’s symbol of authority during debates. ‘Nobody could inter- 
rupt councillor holding “mace” until he relinquished the stick. 
artist and authority on Indian lore, presented replica to Mrs. Eileen Laurie, president, West Vancouver Sketch 
club, and Mrs. Marion Grigsby, artist, at opening of West Vancouver Community Art Council’s “Arts in Our 


Mrs. Mildred Valley Thornton, right, B.C. 








To The Special Joint Committee 
Committee of. Friends 
Of the Indians 


Honorable Sirs: 

The Committee of Friends of the Indians, or i in 19 
in Edmonton, Alberta. has followed with interest the sessions 
of the Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the Hous 
Commons, appointed to examine and consider the 





and wishes to express its appreciation of the sincere and thor- 
Sola on Ba Bue 
ne.G Oz activity 


ough-going nature of the enquiry into every 
carried on in regard to our Indian people. 
Working in close association with 
the Indian Association of Alberta 
the Committee of Friends of the 
Indians has endorsed the briefs of 
the LA.A. and the brief of the 
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Okanagan Society for the Revival 
appendix 


1046 


of Indian Arts and Crafts 
Y, page 611, report No. 14. 


averv 








further statement of reco: 
tions respecting certain c 
requirements for the speecy 
velopment of our Native Canadians. 
so that in the shortest possible time 
they will be able to take their place 
as citizens on an equal level with 
other Canadians, wit 
their racial characte 
tive culture. 

The Committee of Friends of u 
Indians herewith endorses i 
the brief submitted 
couver Branch, Civil 
Union, to the Joint 
(appendix GO, page 
No. 41, 1947). We would especial 
stress the following recommenda- 
tions in the brief referred to: 

1. The item under ‘General Long 
Term Objective,’ page 2020: 

“(1) That the revised Indian Act 
be expressly designed to accom- 


omntenten: wr 
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BROTHERHOOD AND SISTERHOOD NEWS 
PORTABLE SAWMILL IDEA APPROVED 


A General Meeting of the Friendly Cove Branch of the Native 
Brotherhood took place on Sept. 7. Moses Smith presided as chairman, 
David Andrew acted as secretary and August Murphy as assistant 


Fishing Till 
End of Season 


One of the largest fishing fleets 
ever to gather in one place was 
readily seen at Alert Bay on Sept. 
2th, blanketing the entire area. 

This meeting was held to make 
a decision regarding future opera- 
tion in fishing in Johnson Straits. 

Democracy was in evidence as 
the hundreds of fishermen who de- 
pend upon these turbulent waters 
for their living, cast their vote. 
The result is that fishing will con- 
tinue to the end of the season. 

Scarcity of salmon is evident as 
the hundreds of boats scour the 
district for the silver hoards which 
sooner or later must appear. 

It might be mentioned also that 
more than 30 boats of the seiner 
type are captained and manned by 
members of the Native Brother- 
hood. 

There are also three stores 
owned by Natives, namely, the 
Dine and Dance store owned by 
Dan Crammer, another “Sewid and 
Bell,” and one by Stephen Cook 
and Sons. 


Business Agent To 
Tour Entire Coast 


The Native Brotherhood of B.C. 
held a meeting at the lovely mod- 
ern home of James Sewid, Dis- 
trict Vice-President of Alert Bay. 

Attending the meeting were 
Chief William Scow, President of 
the Native Brotherhood of B.C., 
District Vice-President James Se- 
wid, Reggie Cook, Moses Alfred, 
Robert Bell of Village Island, 
Simon Beans also of Village, ‘and 
Jonathan Whonnock of Fort Ru- 
pert. The leaders of various vil- 
lages were well represented. 

Business Agent Ed Nahaney from 
Vancouver, gave a brief report of 
latest developments and these soon 
became the subject for considera- 
tion. 

The result of this meeting was a 
resolution, drawn up and finalized 
by President William Scow, in- 
structing Ed Nahaney to tour the 
entire coast and hold meetings in 
order that an entire report could 
be made of the solidarity of the 
organization for further business 
that may arise. This decision by 
the President was unanimously 
agreed upon. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, 
Mrs. James Sewid and -daughters 
served a very lovely lunch. 








House of Commons, 
Canada. 
Dear Mr. Nahaney: 

May I put in tangible form my 
expression of appreciation for the 
most useful and heautiful gift 
(Cowichan sweater) presented to 
me while in Vancouver. I would 
be glad to have you extend my 
thanks to your organization. 

With all good wishes for your 
continued success. 

I remain, sincerely, 

DON BROWN. 





Oakland, Calif. 

A GREAT LEADER WRITES 
Native Voice, 

Vancouver, B.C. 

Gentlemen: The enclosed is for 
one year’s. subscription to the 
Native Voice. 

The best Indian paper on the 
market today. 

Thank you for past favors. 

Respectfully yours, 

LAWRENCE TWO-AXE. 





secretary. 


The main question under discussion was the $500,000 appropriated to 


British Columbia Indians (non-treaty). 


Chairman Moses, Smith spoke 


earnestly that the younger generation think seriously on these matters, 
especially on the rebuilding of reserves. 

AUGUST MURPHY stressed the need for repairing houses which 
were allowed to run down during absence when at the canneries. 

Rev. Father O’Brien proposed that a portable sawmill would be a 
good thing as a mill would go far in producing lumber to build new 


houses, boats, etc. 


A full discussion followed with John Jumbo, Abel John, Frank Savey, 
Maurus McLean, Chief Felix Michael, Anthony John, Johnny Willaims, 


Louie George as speakers. 


Maurus McLean moved the motion the Friendly Cove share of the 


money be used to build a portable sawmill. 


Motion was seconded by 


Jacob Louie and agreed upon unanimously. Pat Murphy was nominated 
and elected to draft out petition for presentation to the Indian Depart- 
ment putting forth this idea. To assist Mr. Louie, David Andrew, Anthony 
John, Louie George and Oscar Dean were also elected. 








Alert Bay 
Opens New School 


A new school was opened in 
Alert Bay on September 7th. 

The school is a day school; the 
staff consists of Principal and 
three teachers, and pupils number 
over one hundred. 

Bus service is supplied and the 
children show great enthusiasm as 
they travel back and forth. 

The co-operation of the children 
with the bus driver who must at 
all times consider the safety of his 
charges, is very gratifying. 


The Red Race has a scientific re- 
ligion or philosophy—We hold in 
reverence the natural resources of 


Mother earth, the land or soil, fish, 
streams and rivers, the forests, 
mountains, hills and plains, the 
minerals and vegetables and all 
things that grow in and upon the 
Earth. These things are sacred to 
the Red Race of the Americas, and 
have been from time immemorial. 
—From Indian Speaking Leaf. 





CLASSIFIED 


Classified rates are 10c per 
each issue, minimum of 50c. F 
send cash with order to Adve 
ing Department, THE NA 
VOICE, 501 Main St, Vanco 
B.C., or phone T. C. Sporer, 
Mor., PAcific 2612. 








1000 SUBSCRIBERS FOR J 
Native Voice—Subscription 
is $1.00 per year. Mail your o 
to this publication, 508 HK 
Bldg., 16 Hastings St. E, |} 
couver, B.C. 





AGENTS WANTED 





IN ALL PARTS OF CANADA 
sell a growing and _ interes 
publication. Commission pai 
single copies or on yearly 
scriptions; 25 percent paid 
your time. Write for partic 
to the Native Voice, 508 Ho 
Bldg., 16 Hastings St. E,, j 
couver, B.C. 








CORRESPONDENTS NEEDE 





ON INDIAN NEWS AND AFF! 
in Canada. Please contact, J 
TOR, c/o Native Voice, 508] 
den Bldg., 16 Hastings St 
Vancouver, B.C. 
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QUALITY LEADS THE WAY! 


| epee make more money by getting back fast with fish in prime 

condition. At all times freshly caught fish must be kept on ice or in a 
cold place and the swifter the processing, the better its quality is preserved. 
With our modern fish-packing plants located close to the best fishing-grounds, 
we are enabled to receive fish fresh from the sea and to freeze it more 
rapidly. Our facilities for ice manufacture and storage are so extensive that 
we are able to meet not only our own needs but to supp'y crushed ice to a 
large number of the vessels of the salmon and halibut fleets. In safeguarding 
the world-famous quality of CANFISCO products, we increase their demand 
and make fishing a more profitable undertaking for you. 
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The CANADIAN FISHING CO. LTD. 


VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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vr. Spreading his civilization 
ver upon layer farther North and 
th into cooler parts of both 
ves of the Americas, through 
de and mass movements to 
uch, at last, the Arctic region be- 
ethe event of the European tide 
at has over run our cities and 


tions. 

IN XITLE (Shu-tly) in old Mexi- 
is a stone quarry, the stone a 
d lava rock is used in the build- 
’ of roads. As such it has held 
odern man’s interest for many 
ars. However, a few years ago, 
nn found, while digging there, a 
buried under this old lava. 
his new interest caused no little 
in super-scientific circles and 
ised the question as to the age of 
is ancient village site. Geologists 
re called in to determine the 
sible age of this lava flow since 
e city lay completely buried and 
her deposits indicated later cul- 
es had lived above the lava 
ver knowing of the buried city 
br its history. The geologists 
died the depth of the soil and 
k and advanced an age of 10,000 
ars. But like the Irishman see- 
gthe giraffe in the zoo, exclaim- 
i: “It cannot be so.” For they 
asoned that 5,000 years is as long 
any European or Asiatic nation 
been in existence, and surely 
¢ Indians whd lived here came 
om Europe or Asia! 

The peolpe who lived at that 
ly date were called Pedregal 
id the Pedregal Culture was a 
le above the type of cultures 
und in the Mississippi River 
alley in our times.” They undoubt- 
lly passed their culture to other 
bes in the Valley of Mexico, 
0 passed it on to the Maya and 
ltee-Chama later to become the 
ec of the Spanish times. Yet in 
merica, as in the rest of the 
orld, men learn slowly and lose a 
eat many of the cultural traits 
id have to rediscover them at a 








































Cultur Americanus 


By HOWARD LYLE LA HURREAU 
(Chief Shup-She) 

As we have seen in the foregoing part, men have been living 
it their life dramas for untold years here and without outside 
Jto any great extent until 1400 A.D. And we have the pic- 
e of South and Central America as the cradle of our race. 
is well-in studying America to realize man started his move- 
nfs out from this area and built up his culture peak some- 
here in the mountainous section south of the Rio Grande 





later date. a 

THESE PEDREGAL men were 
Indians as their various tools and 
pottery are linked together with 
the over-all American chain of 
stone and earthwares. Their blood 
and customs are passed on into the 
lives of Modern Mexican Indian 
citizens. They, too, had the mar- 
ket square so common and so dear 
to the hearts of modern Indians 
from our Southwest down through 
South America. The Indians of all 
ages have been lovers of art and 
made beautiful articles to trade 
and use. They have cultivated all 
types of plants which found their 
way into these same markets as we 
see in all places where men lived 
and built there near the market 
was the public schools, tax build- 
ings, temples, and inns where trad- 
ers and royal ambassadors stopped 
to rest. Men from other tribes 
came to the markets to trade, or 
call upon local rulers and in so do- 
ing noted the beautiful wares of 
superior cultures and carried the 
newer and better ideas home and 
even beyond their homes to friend- 
ly nations. So the Mexican Ped- 
regal culture traveled up to our 
South around the Gulf of Mexico 
to bloom in our Creek nation, who 
used so many pure Mexican cus- 
toms in their daily lives without 
the introduction of the Mexican 
language which shows they were 
not conquered by war. 


It is ironical indeed that the Eu- 
ropeans drove the Indians of the 
United States westward into closer 
contact with their mother civiliza- 
tion which may, in time, cause our 
tribesmen to develop a new and 
better future with our Indian 
brothers in Mexico. One notes that 
these brothers have overcome their 
European invaders and are once 
more building a new future, using 
the best, we hope, of both Euro- 
pean and Indian schools of knowl- 
“ 
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edge. The way is long, and the 
great storehouse of learning of 
Mexico’s old empires are buried 
under the dust of ages yet a travel- 
er in Mexico today sees the same 
type of faces to be found in Mayan 
and Aztec ruins, and I am sure the 
same fine type of mind too still 
lives in modern Mexico. 


INDIANS IN Central and South 
America in general were lucky in 
that they were seldom outnum- 
bered by the European peoples and 
so outlived in blood types their 
European conquerers and were 
able to maintain their blood lines. 

King Nemesis Xiu of the Mayas 
is a good example. His family sur- 
vived the Spanish era and have 
maintained basic Indian traits into 
modern day life. The Xiu family 
is one of the oldest families in 
America today, a family living in 
the past and for the future. Their 
dynasty is older than any other 
dynasty in power in the world to- 
day and as far as we know build- 
ers of many of the beautiful cities 
in Yucatan. 


On the high plateau of Bolivia, 


South America, not far from La-* 


Paz, are the remains of a prehis- 
toric city that scientists say is 
probably the oldest city on earth, 
It antedates Machu Picchu in Peru, 
Rome in Italy, Troy in old Greece 
and any or perhaps all the city 
sites of Africa and Asia. Its origin 
was long forgotten when the Inca 
Empire was founded. The time of 
its building has never been fixed, 
but the pottery, the relics of gold 
and copper, and the skeletons of 
human beings taken from its ruins 
lead to the supposition that it was 
in existence 2,000 years or more 
before the first stones were laid in 
building the Egyptian pyramids. 

This ancient city is known as Tia- 
huanaco, and the ruins are only 
twelve miles from lake Titicaca. 
The remains of stone piers indicate 
when the city was built it was on 
the shores of the lake. Most au- 
thorities state it was a mighty city. 
Some believe is was the centre of 
religious worship and a sanctuary. 

THE RUINS are scattered over 
a broad plain with an area equal to 
a dozen 160 acre farms. There is 
nothing to be seen on any side ex- 
cept the modern mud huts of the 
Indians and the alpacas, [llamas 
and sheep, shepherded by the Ay- 
mara women who spin and knit as 
they watch their flocks. Between 
fallen pillars and blocks the live- 
stock wander and feed, while in 
the distance tower the high walls 
of the Andes. 

Most of the ruins of Tiahuanaco 
have been carried away. Only the 
mighty pillars scattered here and 
there, the carved stones from the 
old buildings and the remains of 
massive walls, terraces and mounds 
indicate the wonders of the past. 

Some stones are half buried and 
others rise above the tufts of grass 
and the scant shrubbery. Traces 
can be seen of five great structures, 
which scientists call the fortress, 
the temple, the palace, the judicial 
court and the sanctuary. 

One of the most striking of the 
ruins is a great doorway 18 inches 
thick, 7 feet high and 13 feet long 
cut out of trachyte, a light colored 
volcanic rock. The opening through 
its centre is 4% feet high and al- 
most three feet in width. The stone 
above it is covered with beautiful 
carvings that remind one of the 
figures to be seen in Ancient 
Egypt. Some of these figures hold 
sceptres and some have crowns on 
their heads. They have human 
bodies, feet and hands, but often 
the heads of Conders (ancient 
birds). 

SOME OF THE blocks are sand- 
stone, others trachyte, the latter 
are beautifully carved and polish- 
ed. How they were transported 


there in the dim, prehistoric ages 
when Tiahuanaco was built prob- 
ably will always remain unknown, 
as rocks of this type are only to be 
found at long distances from the 
ruins. 


The National Museum at La Paz 
now contains many objects taken 
from the ruins. Some of the smal- 
ler idols, pottery and stone date 
back 8,000 years or more. 

Although the Aymara Indians 
dwelling there are older than the 
Incas, they are not the builders. 
The skulls are different and of 
enormous size. They would seem 
to indicate a race of almost giants. 
All ancient races were heavy and 
more ape-like in bodily structure. 
They have grown smaller and finer 
featured in modern times. 


The ancient builders of Tiahua- 
naco’s skulls indicate Indian types 
in general. The foreheads slope 
back from the eyes, reminding one 
of the modern Flathead Indians of 
North America; the jawbones are 
heavy like the moundbuilders of 
some of the Mississippi Cultures. 
The teeth are still almost perfect 
and are spade shaped like those of 
most modern Indians. 


Gold work and various types of 
stone work indicate a high culture 
which is surpassed by the Inca and 
Maya craftsmanship. This would 
indicate a greater age for the Tia- 
huanaco culture. 

Today it is possible to fly down 
to Bolivia and visit some of the 
oldest ruins of America and note 
the old civilization built by men 
and women as they emerged out of 
the jungles and rivers of the Ama- 
zon watershed. 





(To be continued) 
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COMMITTEE OF FRIENDS 
(Continued from Page 13) 


States Congress read: “There is 
nothing incompatible between citi- 
zenship and wardship.” The same 
observation should be equally ap- 
plicable to our Canadian Indians. 

While, we repeat, the Committee 
of Friends of the Indians has en- 
dorsed and does support the sub- 
missions of the Indian Association 
of Alberta—it is our opinion that 
the matter of enfranchisement is 
immensely important for the future 
welfare of our Indian people, and 
we feel obliged to differ with the 
decisions of the Indian Association 
of Alberta in this regard. We have 
every evidence that the attitude of 
the I.A.A. and other Indians who 
have appeared in person before 
your Joint Committee, or through 
briefs have presented arguments 
against blanket enfranchisement of 
Native Canadians, is due to lack of 
proper understanding of the issue. 
It is evident, as exemplified by the 
discussion of this matter on page 
2024 (appendix GO, report 41) that 
there is confusion in the minds of 
the Indians respecting Treaty rights 
and privileges and the obligations 
of citizenship. 

The Committee of Friends of the 
Indians finds itself in disagreement 
with the representations of the In- 
dian Association of Alberta and 
other Indians in demanding that 
the matter of the franchise be one 
for individual application only, on 
the grounds that their inability 
to properly assess the value and 
importance of this right is due 
largely. to the confusion of ‘enfran- 
chisement’ and ‘loss of privileges’ 
under the Act now being revised 
as well as to their lack of educa- 
tion. 

They have overlooked the fact 
that even with blanket enfranchise- 
ment its use would be entirely 
voluntary, as it is among all other 
Canadians; and whereas it is, in our 
opinion, indispensable as a means 
of raising the standard of life, in- 
side and outside the Reserve, we 
urge that this inalienable birth- 
right of all persons born in Canada 
(section 4, Canadian Citizenship 
Act), be granted to our Canadian 
Indians. 


EDUCATION 

Schools should be more closely 
and competently supervised by a 
specialist trained in education and 
sociology. He should be a federal 
employee, but he should work in 
close liaison with the Provincial 
Departmert of Education, in order 
that the Indian schools may be at 
least equal in standard to other 
schools in the province. 

Family Allowances should be 
‘rane > 
PHILOSOPHIZING? 

ERGOT taken in small 
doses daily stimulates the 
mental processes and points 
out the road to Reality. A 
bimonthly publication. $2 
per year. ERGOT, P.O. 
30x 83, Stockbridge, Mass., 
U.S.A. 
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paid to the mothers of children in 
residential schools as to those 
whose children attend day school. 
The Federal Government is obliged 
to provide educational facilities 
and elects to do so through de- 
nominational centres. Were day 
schools conducted the Government 
would be under the same or greater 
expense, and would pay the Family 
Allowance grant to all children 
since they would be living at home. 
DEFINITION OF AN INDIAN 

We submit also our endorsation 
of the proposals made by Mr. G. 
H. Ross, M.P., in his letter to the 
chairman of the Special Joint Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, of April 
13, 1948: retaining the old defini- 
tion, Section 2 (d), deleting Section 
18, and providing for appeal to a 
Judge of the High Court on the 
matter of entry into or exclusion 
from Indian Bands. 

Since the Joint Committee went 
so far as to invite expression of 
opinion from various representa- 
tive Indian bodies throughout Can- 
ada, we urge that the proposed 
amendments to the Indian Act be 
submitted to the same representa- 
tive bodies for their further con- 
sideration. 

(Signed) M. H. PITCHER, 
President. 
RETA G. M. ROWAN, 
Secretary. 
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FANCY RED SOCKEYE 
(White Label) 


Deep red color; the aristo- 


Finest Quality in the World 


BRITISH COLUMBIA PACKERS LTD. a 





Specially 


. Pour 
Spake in moderate Ove 


FANCY RED COHOE 
(Black Labei) 
Medium red color, rich in 
flavor, high in food values. 
A good all-purpose salmon. 





VANCOUVER, CANAD 

















FANCY QUALITY PINK 
(Pink Label) 
Delicate pink in color; 
suitable for hot salmon 
dishes Try the recipe above. 








